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Message from the 
President of India 


ery year as the Teachers’ Day as 


lhe nation celebrates September 5 ev 
f the teachers’ role. 


Mark of eae ; g 
Tk of recognition of vital importance 0 


e that the teacher is given proper 


Tt is incumbent on society to ensur 
ith the nation-building task he 


Statu: 
: S and emoluments commensurate W' 
berforms, 


generously to the National 


I appeal to our countrymen to donate 
been established to help 


Founda; 
eon for Teachers’ Welfare which has 
ers and their families. 
v. V. GIRI 


Message Rout the 


Pes meted 


We live and grow by the accumulated knowledge of earlier generations, 
by the ever new adventures of which we dream, by the insights and skills 


that we develop. It is the function of teachers to help us to understand out 
heritage and to develop our capabilities, 


ated by some 


nation. [| urge th 


our teacher. alf of the 
€ people to contribute to ty St ane 
Teachers’ Welfare 


ne National Foundation for 


INDIRA GANDHI 


Message from 
Dr. A. N. Khosla 


ex-Uovernor of Orissa 


; Being an Engineer. I have always looked forward to the celebration 
of the Engineers’ Day, which serves as a reminder to the Engineers about 
their creative and constructive role in building up a self-reliant, progressive 


and prosperous India and that the end objective of their labours is the 
welfare of their fellow-men through meeting their physical and material 
needs with efficiency, economy and despatch. 


_ On this auspicious occasion, I send my sincere good wishes to the 
Engineers and to the Utkal Prasanga and the Orissa Review for focussing 
attention on the role of Engineers in national advance. 


Message fon the 
Wirtonm laden tian Manieter 


The growth of a healthy nation, free from strife and the darker humat 
passions, able to distinguish between right and wrong, depends to a_ great 
extent, upon the training that teachers impart to young and susceptible 
minds, who will be the citizens of tomorrow. Today, we stand on_ the 
threshold of realising the dreams and aspirations of millions of citizens for 
the creation of such a nation and the country as a whole, looks to the 
teachers to carry out their share of this duty. I, therefore exhort the 


teachers of the nation, collectively and individually, to approach this 
challenging task, not as another duty to be performed or andthe 2 . 7s work 
wy Pe one but with missionary zeal and total involvement “at pe same 
time, society should not forget its responsibility towards cl rs On this 
score, I would appeal to every citizen, whatever be his ee ee life, +? 
extend his utmost co-operation to teachers and as a mar ae oie for 

: 


their welfare donate generously t Tas? a 
Welfare. y to the National Foundation for Teachers 


SIDDHARTHA SHANKAR ROY 


| 
| 


Message from the 
Education Minister, Orissa 


s occasion of the Teachers’ Day. while recollecting the 


On the auspiciou 3 
offer my hearties! 


lofty traditions of the Gurukulas of ancient India, I 
felicitations to the entire community of teachers. 

All through the ages teachers have been the creators and suslainers of 
the ‘world of education’. The dispelling of the darkness of ignorance wilh 
the light of knowledge is the highest form of social service and dutifulness : 
it is as well the best form of righteousness and blissfulness. It is for this 
reason that the Teacher is regarded as the human manifestation of the 
Brahman itself and is conceived as the ‘Guru’ with all its implications. 


Even though the Teachers’ Day is observed with a view to highlighting 
in accordance with the high traditions of 


the great glories of teachership i ; : \ 1 
India, still it is to be admitted that painful distortions are noticed in the 
field of maintenance of those traditions. In this context, the indifference 


of the general public and the role played by the student population have 
been the cause of graye concern and anxiely in the country. The students 
or the pupils of today may be the teachers of tomorrow. ence, it should 
be the most important duty of the students lo keep _ up the high 
lraditions of teachership. It is my firm conviction that if this consciousness 
is engendered in the minds of the students and the general public and is 
translated into action, the community of teachers will never refrain from 
rendering their noble service to humanity. 

The high standards of education in Ancient India that dazzled the 
World were founded on the bed-rock of the Gurukula traditions and on the 
education consciousness of all sections of the society. Tf the same 
Consciousness and the same tradition of the past are yer and revitalised, 
India will again be the ‘Teacher of the entire humanity’ and that has been 
the history and heritage of our country. 


To achieve this objective what is simultaneously 
acquisition, on the part of the teachers of the glory of being 
‘Gurus’ due mainly to their work and activities based 
and rigorous dutifulness on the one hand and the inculcation of  inte- 
restedness, sympathy and stern discipline in the minds of the students ou 
the other. If the teachers discharge — their duty of dissemination of 
knowledge with judicious dealings, uprightness of character and impartialily. 


they will certainly command respect from the students and the general 
public. 


necessary is the 


revered as 
on - self-dedication 


This day is meant for the creation of a he 
country, keeping all these things in view. 
Students, the general public and the le 
maintain the reputation of the ¢ 


althy atmosphere in the 
I do fervently hope that 


the 
achers will act 


accordingly and 
ountry, 


SARAT KUMAR KAR 


Message from the 
Minister 
Works ariel Transport 


and Forestry, Orissa 


that “Engineers Day” is going to be observed 
In a fast developing country like ours 
They are the backbone and real builders 


of the country. Their efficiency will be proved by the works entrusted to 
them. Qur Engineers have special responsibilities as they have to under- 
take the work within the limited resources of the country. They have 


to build the projects as cheaply as possible with indigenous materials 


Without sacrificing the quality of the work in any way. This is a challenge 
1 confident that they will accept the 


to our young Engineers and I an 

challenge. Qur country is now on the threshold of a massive industrial 

and agricultural growth. I invite the Engineers to participate in the 
to the growth of the 


exploitation of its potentialities and contribute 
in-charge of Works, I can assure them that 


country. Being the Minister } : 
Tam always sympathetic to their genuine causes and legitimate difficulties 
and at the same time make them remember their duties towards the Nation 
at this critical hour of our Nation-building. 


I am very glad to know 
on the 15th September, 1971. 
Fnugmeers play an important role. 


AINTHU SAHOO 


on the occasion of the Engineers’ Day on the 


role in shaping the destiny and civilisation of the m 
haye enriched our culture with their noble 
thereby have showed us the path for spiri 
Engineer-sage “Biswakarma’, 
how mankind can live 
around him for his m 
development. As the temples and 
ancient engineers, so also, in moder 
wonders throughout the globe in s 
and erection of dams. They hay. 
and also as administrators. 


Engineers. 
and dig the mines and lay 
masses in Orissa who are s 


Message from the Minister 
Rural Development, Co-operation 
and Urban Development, Oriséa 


I am glad that the Ulkal Prasang is bringing out a special supplement | 


15th September, 1971. . 
The Engineers are the pillars of the sociely and they have played vital 
ankind, As the sages 
thoughts and knowledge and 
tual emancipation, the great 
with his creative genius, has taught the world 
happily harnessing al] the natural resources ‘ 
aterial well-being which js the basic need for spiritual 
Pyramids speak the glories of our 
n times, the engineers have created 
pace exploration, defence preparations 
e shown rare ability as men of the masse$ 


ft have cherished great ho 
They have now g 
the roads, to y 


aise tl E ili 
till poor in the of pleat of our toiling 


midst of plenty. 


BRUNDABAN NAYAK 


Some Crwminent TCeachers of the State 


Pandit Nabakishore Kar Shas- 


tti, Ex-Teacher, Bari 
xa , Baripada 
Sanskrit School, Mayurbhanj 


Shri 
Pangi!@dhusudan Kar, Head 
+ Purunahatsahi U. P- 
is chool, Baripada 
tate Award—1964) 


Shri Hrusikesh Patnaik, 
Head Pandit, Rambha Boys’ 
U. P. School, Ganjam 


| 


Shri Jaganath Mohaptra, 
Rtd. Head Pandit, Bira 
Narsinghpur, Puri 


SOME EMINENT TEACHERS OF THE STATE 


Shri Banchhanidhi Satapathy, 
Head Master, Ranihat High 


Shri Damodar — Mohapatt 
School, Cuttack 


f ial 
Head Master, Municipal His 
School, Puri 


Shri Nanda Kishore Rath, 

Head Master, Marawari High 
| School, Cuttack 
| 


Shri 
He. 


Adikanda Mohapat 
ad Master, Gadadh, wna 
School, Puri = ae 


ad 
Shri Harachanda Naik, Head ~ 1, 
Master, Lochan High School, Shri Padmanav pidy!? 
Baru Pali, Sundargarh Master, Biswambar 


Puri 


SOME EMINENT TEACHERS OF THE STATE 


Stimati_s 
rtali Sova Ray. -Princin: S§ h ri. Bholanath Mishra, 
omen’s Colle ay a rincipal. Principal, Government. Train- 
‘ge, Sambalpur ; 
ing College, Sambalpur 


© cukhalala Ray, Head 
i Subhilayyigh | School, 
Puri 


SOME EMINENT TEACHERS OF THE STATE 


Shri Harihar Mishra. Retired 
Teacher, Puri 


Shri Prahallad Mis h ra 
Assistant Teacher, M. R, K. 
M.E. School, Tarabha, Bolangir 


State Award—1967 


td. 
Shri Jagannath Rath. R 
Head Pandit, Purl 


d i. 
Shri Kasinath — MBs 
Ex Assistant Teache! jane 
M.E. School, Tarabb 956 
Ristk. Aneand-or 


National Award Recipients from Orissa 


Shr} I 
Ha , 
Tow sete EG pei ». 
cho ‘BlGSWAT 7 

a ak Jaleswar = ON 

Ward— 1969) Shri Prah au lad Parija, 
Head Pandit, Tulasipur U. P. 

School, Cuttack 


Shri Narayan Mohanty, 


Shy 
ree Baidyarajpur P. School, 
itive . ae dra Panda, 3 Jajpur, Cuttack 
°Y's y ee eacher, — Attabira 
+P. School, Sambalpur 


NATIONAL AWARD RECIPIENTS FROM ORISSA 


Shri Ghasiram Patel, Teacher, Joad 
Bhadabahal U.P. School, Shri Brundaban Das. _} Pr 
Sundergarh Pandit, Mochibandha 

School, Keonjhar 


Shri Bhajamana Sal i : a 
Teacher, Town S. B. School i ae etl 
Angul ; 


ati 
Abdul Dayan Saha: Bayo 


Teacher, Primary 
Balasore . 


AWARD RECIPIENTS FROM ORISSA 


NATIONAL 


aay 


“e 2 
Shri Lokonath Nanda, Head 
Pandit, Dagarapada Us. Ps 

School, Cuttack 


Shri . 
Head yananath 


> che 3 i 
vol, Gopinathpur, 


Shri Arjun Biswal, Teacher, 
Dhenkanal district 


stira Pradhan, 
Teacher, Bad hir 
School, Bhandarimal 

Sambalpur 


NATIONAL AWARD RECIPIENTS FROM ORISSA 


Shri Dinabandhu Jena, Head 
Master, Chacha Nehru’ U, PR. 
School, Berhampur 


i, G 
Shri Nilyananda Pali, 
pur U, P. School, Keon) 


swing the 

Miss. Pradhan, receiving yon 

award from the Radhe 
President Dr. . 
Krishnan 


Shri Lakshyapati Mishra, 
Lakhanpur U. + School, 
Sambalpur 


ead 
Miss. Nancy Mary Praitle 


Head Mist ss, Munic Hes 
U.P. School, Berh? 


NATIONAL AWARD RECIPIENTS FROM ORISSA 


SA oss Mapa 4 


Shri p; 
andy nlochan Dash, Head 
il, Baniagan U. P. School, 
Mayurbhanj 


Shri 

Maste#shinath Nayak, Head 
Ser, Pratapsasan High 
Shool, Balakati, Puri 


Shri N. Gouri Sankaram, 
Head Master, Medrishi U. P. 
School, Paralakhemidi 


Shri Basudeb Mishra, Head 
Pandil. Bonaigarh U. P. School, 
Sundargarh 


NATIONAL AWARD RECIPIE! ‘TS FROM ORISSA 


Pandit Ramanath Mishra 
Head Pandit, Balasore Sanskri 
Tol, Balasore 


Pandit 
Award 


Mishra reciving: Le 
from the President. 
Shri V.V. Giri 


Dibvasin ah 


3 Pattnaik 
ead Master, Khurda 
‘gh S, hoc 


State Award Recipients 


Shri Rama Chandra Das, Mend 


i RakhalgoP . 
Pardee 100, Mayurbhan) 


State Award—19 


Shri Janmaya Behera, Head 
Pandit, Kherena U. P. Schoot, 
Mayurbhanj 
State Award—1968 


Shi 
Har 
Shur larekrushna Tripathy 
ienl M. E, Schooi. 
Stat ayurbhanj 
© Award— 1968 


STATE AWARDS TO THE TEACHERS DURING 1969: | 


We 


Shri Madhusudan — Satpathy, 
Assistant Teacher, J. D. High 
School. Boudh 


Shri Bisnu Prashad Pradhan 
Nead Pandit, Modipara 
School, Sambalpur 


{ 
| 


Shri Gopinath Dora 
Pandit. Padmapur Boys’ re 
School, Sambalpur , 


Shri Bipin Bihari Choudhury, 

Head = Master, ‘Tamparsara 

Government M. E. School, 
Sambalpur 


Shri Sagar Patel g 
Pandit, Patnadibi 


Db 
School, Sundarga" 


Shr} G 
Pandit penath Padhi, Head 


Cuttack 


Shy; 
Pan Bhagirans 
‘ng, “Sitathi Padhi, Head 


‘admapur U.P. 


School, Ganjam 


» Kujahala U. P. School, 


Shri Damodar Rath, _ Head 
Pandit, Police Pp. se , 
Dhenkanal 


Shri Markanda Bag, 
Pandit. Risida 


Kalahandi 


Head 
U. P. School 


STATE AWARDS TO THE TEACHERS DURING 1969: 


Shri Sudam_ Naik, Assistant 


Teacher, Khalari Senior 
Basic School, Angul 


Shri Raghunath Das, Head 
Pandit, Atopur U. P. School, 


Keonjhargarh 


STATE AWARDS TO THE TEACHERS DURING 1969: 


Pela Es: 


¢ ; babe Shri Trilochan Dash, Hee} 
Master, Police uae a } ee Master. Chitrada M. E. Scho! 
Master, Folie Tine Me i os en ten 
: njhargarh 1 : ; 
Schoo eonjharg: 2 a¢ i 


Shri Krupasindhu Padhi, Head 
Pandit, Ex-Board U. P. 
School, Koraput 


; 
‘ : Shri Mahesw: Das 
{ } _ Mal ar as, H 
Pandit, Nimapara U, P, Sahel 
a é Puri 


Shri Ashok Das, Head Pandit, 
Satyabadi U. P. School, Puri Chara” po 
hate 


ur. 
BanPy uri 


Shri Baman 
Head Master, 
M. E, School: 


Shri Harish Chandra R. 
Head Master, K. C. Tigh 


Shri 
hri Banchhanidhi Mohanty, 
School, Nilgiri, Balasore 


Head Pandit, Ajodhya U. P. 
School, Balasore 


Shri Lokanath Rath, Head 
Pandit, Chasakhanda, L. P. 
School, Balasore 


Shri Birabar Biswal, Head 
P, 


Pandit, Tulasipur U. 
School, Cuttack é 


Shri Padi 
Sica Imacharan 
i Gobardhan Moharana, Head, Pandit, aerating see 
‘ad Pandit, Loisingha, U.P. Practising U. Pp. see 
School, Bolangir Cuttak er 


STATE AWARD RECIPIENTS—1i970 


dd 
Jagannath Tripathy, Hea 
Pandit’ Deulasahi, U. * P. 
School, Baripada, Mayurbhanj 


d 
Shri ee ee Hey 
Pandit Sevaksahi . 
School, Sakhigopal, Puri 


Shri Benudhar Behera, 
Head Master, Badakhaladj 
Azad M.E. School, Mayurbhanj 


ar M Ot 
haa “Guage, ae 
School, Sambalpur ‘ 


: id 
ri Bhubaneswar Mishra, : 
pea Teacher, Narayan High 


ta, P. 
; Yarayan Debat® 7 
School, Sarankul, Puri Shit Narays 


iv 
Pandit, Khajur a palp™ 
School, Bargarh, 


State Award Recipients-1970: 


Shri Baidhar Padhi, Head 
Master, S. N. High School, ~ 
Sore, Balasore : 


Abvi Bhair; 


€acher, Jai 
> Jaidurga U 
Balnecte . P. Schovt, 


‘ab Charan Mohanty, 


2 ee aes 


hanath Panigrahi, 
Bari Urdu L. ES 


Shri Baikunt 
Head Pandit, 


School, Balasore 


ss 
Shri Bhagirathi Pattnaik, 
Head Pandit. Karikol Central 
U.P. School. ‘Athagarh, Cuttack 
Shy 
Mel p 4 
ASE Tavak 
Soyer, sar Rout, Head é ie SOR ey 
Pandit, Palahada U. P. School 
Nabapada, Cuttack iY 


the; Ka: Ze 
Pol, Wa pani Boys’ High 
ilagath, Bolangir 


STATE AWARD RECIPIENTS—i970 


Ash 
c 4 Mishra- fig 
: ; Shri Kashinath ice Hit 
a Bansidhar ~~ Mohanty. Shri inath Mis it 
oem Rambhadeipur U. Pp. Peacher, Orissa, P fr 
School, Jagatsinghpur, Cuttack School, 


Shri Baba Baidyanath Padhi, 


T. M, High 
ar, Cuttack 


Head Master, 0. 
School, Choudw: 


antes 
Shri Prahallad Meyda U 
U. P. School, Dhenkanal Pana hs ina 


24 
Shri Pranabandhy Mishra 
Asst. Teacher, Angul tt 
School, Dhenkanal . 
| ee Bp, 
| Shri Hrushikesha Mohapatra, 
; Head Pandit, Bhagirathipur 


STATE AWARD RECIPIENTS—1970 


Shri Narsingha Pani, Asst. 
Teacher, N. D. High School. 


Saheda 
Purusollampur, Ganjam 


ligh Miamed, Govt. Giris? 


Sel ‘Hs 
wool, Chikiti, Ganjam 


Shri Antarjyami Mohapatra, 
Model Junior Basic | School, 
Berhampur, Ganjam 


. ateret Tripathy. 
Shri simadri p, School, 


Ya iouda 2 
Boiparigue Korapul 


Shy ; i i Wid 
pti Bin. Shri Sashi Bhusan Tripathy, 
‘andir ibra Ch. Hunja, Head Head Master, Govt. High 
» Taruan U. P. School, School, Koraput 
Keonjhar 


STATE AWARD RECIPIENTS—1970 


Asst. 
‘ichor Panda, jr00 
Shri Rajkishor rE. scl 
se ayanath Samal, Head She, Rasaos Pag 
Suttog ales Gemienees High ree oA 
a School, Sambalpur 


Shri Nilamani Naik 
Pandit, Kesinga U, 
Kalahandi 


> Head 
P. School, 


Shri Dibakar Patel 
Say Atel, Sst, 
Teacher, Ujalpur Higl ean 
Undargarhy : 
i M. Jagannath Rao Patt- 
Sai Head Master, J. p, High 
School, Boudh, Phulbani eae sehool 0 
(State Awa i 
| 
: 


State Award Recipiento—l o7 | 


Ee Seda 


Shri Akshay Kumar Giri, 
Head Pandit, Sukruli Us Rs 


Shri Suks 
1 Sukadeva Sabara, Head 
School, Mayurbhanj 


andit, =U 
. .  P. — School, 
Limapadar, Koraput °° 


lead 
Girls’ 


Nirupama Devi, 
Government 
school, Unit 1 
jhubaneswar 


Srimati 
Mistress, 
High 
B 


na Mohanty, 
‘Antarakiary 
Puri: 


Shri Artabandhu Pa i 
Head Master, Pitabas oe 
School, ‘Baku, Puri” 


Shri 
Head Ganeswar Mishra. 
ees Khurda, Practi- 
g U. P. School, Puri 


STATE AWARD TO TEACHERS—1971 


Shri Bhima Charan Moha- 
an patra, Asst. Teacher, Rapti. 
: pada M. EL g§ 


5 c 
Mayurbhanj 


Shri Lokanath Sanbarsa, Head 


i i 

Master, Rastriya Vidyalaya, . Mis 
« Rajgangpur, Sundargarh Shri Ghanashyan' ur i 
Rid. Teacher, Row! 

ip ee (Atharnala) 

} Puri ) 
(An eminent teach” 


Shri 
Pang (ingadhar Nandy, Tlead 


> Gope 
School, Balasore 


alasore 


1 


Ideal U. 


tact Ba 
er, asud < 
Bhadrak High School 


STATE AWARD RECIPIENTS—1971 


Shri. Pranabandhu Ji 
Teacher, Bhadrak High school 
Balasore 


Shri Pitambar Mohapatra, 
Head Pandit, Manikhamb 
U.P. School, Balasore 


A 


! z 
Keswiatiaaa nn 


anjaya Behera 
ter, Algaon, 
1, Bolangir 


Shri Dhan 
Head Mas 
U. P. Schoo 


Shri Ram Chand i 
Head Master, wR do 
School, Sonepur, Bolangir 


STATE AWARD RECIPIENTS—1971 


Shri Madhusudan Moha nat 

Baal Pandit, Town Girls 

L. P. School, Narsinghpur 
Cuttack 


7 7" Head 
Shri Sudarsan Singh. || ol, 
Pandit, Dolipur U._ B.. Said 

Jajpur Road, Cuttack 

Shri Bhagaban Rath, Head 
Pandit, Champeswar Ten B: 

School, Narasinghpur 

Cuttack 


Shri Ramach, 
Teacher, 


andra Mohapatra 
Ranihat High sen 
Gees Sh Schoni. 


Shri Mayadhar Nanda, Classi- ¥ each? 
cal Teacher, R. C. High School, Shri Sanatan Kar, ne “atl 
Cuttack B. B. High School, D 


nik: 


STATE AWARD RECIPIENTS—1971 


Pp Salt 


Shri 


hi G 
Govindg 
Master, went Patra, Hes: Shri Ullas Chandra Panigrahy, 


Head Master, Sashi Bhusan 
High School, Suruda 
Ganjam 


in » Berhampur. 
tanjam 


Shri Bhubaneswar Mohapatra 
Head Pandit, U. P. School, 
Kairasi, Khalikote 
Ganjam 


Shri Kedarnath hota e 


Pandit. Kand: 
ee Kalahandi 


Head 
School. 
i 


’ a Shri Raghunath Mohanty, 
Head A Renuprabha Mohan!y; me school,’ Keonjhar ‘ 
i messy Chatrapur Girls” rae 
Sh School, Ganjam 


Shri Narasinga. _— Prasad 
Barik, Head Pandit, Kantamal 
L. P. School, Phulbani 


tt ati 
Shri Bhimasen Rath, 


A.J. 0. High School’ peach? 


Phulbani 


Shri Bhubaneswar Seth, Head 
Pandit, Sasan U. P. School 
Sambalpur 


Toad 
Shri Harsabardhan sah, He *, 
Pandit, Karpabahal © 
School, Sambalpur 


i ret | 
Shri Ananda choudhty, " 
Pandit Sunaripa”™ ich 


School, Sunda™ 


me any growing increase in the number 
role a in any developing country, the 
ona the teacher assumes great signifi- 
childr, On his capacity to educate the 
en depends the future of the nation. 

n this context, it is incumbent on 
Pe oonoimity to ensure welfare of the 
er because on his happiness depends 

© prosperity of its fulure generation. To 

“Nonstrate the people’s reverence solici- 


Ule for { 
"¢ for the teacher and to honour one of 
times, 


birthday 


ici foremost teachers in recent 
alls S. Radhakrishnan, whose i 
0 On September 5, the nation has decided 

Celebrate the day as Teachers’ Day. 
34 ae day, public attention is focussed on 
eed ems of teachers, their difficulties, their 
oth and how these can be met. Already 
ay, the Central and State Governments 
ae taken measures to better the lot of 
With ne through giving them recognition 

National and State Awards, improving 


b 


ir : . 
Da emoluments, conferring retirement 
efits, arranging inservice training, 
fee conces- 


Stang } 
‘Nting national scholarships, 


With ever-expanding frontiers of know- 


TEACHERS WELFARE 


sions and loan scholarships to their 


children. 
NATIONAL FOUNDATION 


For those teachers who are in distress, 
the National Foundation for Teachers 
Welfare has been functioning since 1962. 
To this end, the Foundation Jaunches on 
Teachers’ Day, a campaign throughout the 
country for collection of funds on a volun- 
tary basis. Organisations like the Central 
Social Welfare Board, National Council for 
Women’s Council, the Women’s Conference, 
Parents-Teachers Associations, Universities, 
Colleges, Rotary Clubs, Lions Clubs and 
similar bodies make accollective effort to 
raise funds for the Foundation. Even some 
newspapers join the campaign. Donations 
to the Fund are exempt from income tax. 


While the Foundatien retains 20 per 
t of the collection, 80 per cent of it is 
he State/Union Territory for 
providing immediate assistance to teachers 
or their dependents in distress in their 
jurisdiction. On the merits of each case, 


cen 
given back to t 


TEACHERS.... +00 


the Working Committee of the Foundation 
in each State/Union Territory 
appropriate grants on applications received 
from teachers or their families. The 
Foundation has recently decided to give 
immediate ad hoc grant of Rs. 1,000 to a 
teacher’s dependant if he is killed on duty 
and Rs. 500 to him if injured. The Founda- 
tion has been able to assist a number of 
teachers and their families and saved the 
lives of many suffering from serious ail- 
ments. It has also helped the dependants 
in case of death of a teacher due to acci- 
dent, violence, earthquake or sickness. 


sanctions 


Since the inception of this assistance 
programme on September 4, 1964, up to 
the end of September 1970, financial assis- 
tance has been given by the Foundation to 
14,000 teachers and their dependents. Up 
to the end of September 1970, over Rs. 73 
lakhs have been given as aid. A target of 
Rs. 50 lakhs has been fixed for this year’s 
collection on Teachers’ Day so that the 
Foundation can give assistance to larger 
numbers. 


INCREASED EMOLUMENTS 


To improve the status of 
teachers and to attract capable men and 
women to the profession, many State 
Governments have, in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Kothari Com. 
mission, increased the emoluments of 
teachers, ‘gf 


economic 


Eight States have also implemented the 
triple-benefit scheme involving Pension, 
provident fund and life insurance for 
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teachers in their area. The States are 
Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, Kerala, Mysore. 
Orissa, Tamil Nadu, Uttar Pradesh and 
West Bengal. The scheme has been put 


into effect in the Union Territories also. 
In Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, Kerala, 
Mysore and Tamil Nadu and in Union 


Territories, free education is given to the 
children of teachers up to the secondary 
stage. Special fee concessions are give! 
in Assam, Haryana, Orissa, Punjab, Utta” 
Pradesh and West Bengal. In Gujral, 
Madhya Pradesh and Maharashtra, the 
teachers’ children get liberal fee concessio™ 
in common with children of parents in the 
low income group. 


NATIONAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


Another scheme enables children of 
working primary and secondary school 
teachers, who have passed the Schoo! 
Leaving Examination iin the first division 
compete for 500 national scholarships 
which are granted every year. The select 
ed children continue to enjoy the award 
till hey complete their higher educatio” 
available in the country. The scholarsh? 
anc from Rs. 50 to Rs. 100 per month ay 
1S given to children of teachers with 


monthly income n ct 
ot i 
month, exceeding Bad 


extended 
Loan  Schola 
hildren of teach? 
ucation. In io 


a 
ho take up teaching 
entire loan is writte? oa 


Yee ea! assistance is also 
é ae the National 
cheme to Meritorious ¢ 


for completing their ed 
case of those w 
Profession, the 
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About 20,000 new scholarships were 
awarded in 1970-71. The loan scholarship 


is available for studies in arts, commerce, 
engineering, technical, medical, agriculture. 
law and education in any recognised insti- 
tution, 
NATIONAL AWARDS 

As an additional incentive and to raise the 
Prestige and status of the teachers, Govern- 
Ment have introduced a scheme of National 
Awards 1958. 

The Award—Cash payment 
and certificate of merit—is 
Public recognition of the outstanding merits 


since 
of Rs. 500 
given as a 


\ 
TEACHERS........ 
and achievements of the selected teachers. 
The amount of Rs. 500 has been raised to 
Rs. 1,000 from this year. Since the begi- 
nning of the scheme 1,105 teachers have 
received the Awards. 


It is hoped that these measures will go 
some way in improving the quality of 
education by enthusing teachers to feel that 
they have a major and responsible role to 
play in society, they are the architects of 
the future of the nation’s children and the 
country recognises their contribution to 
the national well-being by according them 
the status that is their due. 


———— 
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ORISSA TEACHE 


On the eve of the Teachers’ Day 
Government of India have announced 
National Aawards to f 
one from Secondary Sch 
Shri Gunanidhi Das, 
Shr Harsabardhan Sha, 


Shri Artabandhu Pattnaik, Peé 
and Pandit Pundarikashya Mishra, 


ools and ano 


an 
RS TO RECEIVE NATIO 


‘our teachers from Oriss 
ther—a Sanskrit Teacher. They are: 


Head Pandit, 
Head Pandit, Karpabahal 


Headmaster, Pitabas 
Syamsundar 


ee | 
NAL AWARDS DURING 1972 


celebrations on September 5, 1971 
their deceision for presentation of 
a—iwo from Primary Schools, 


Bhutamundei L. P. School, Cuttack; 
U. P. School, Sambalpur; 
M. E. School, Baku, Puri 
Tol, Bhogarai, Balasore. 
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THE TEACHER 


by 
Dr. CHOUDHURY NISAMANI NANDA 


On the occasion of the celebration of 
“Teachers’ Day” I humbly beg to offer the 


following along with my best wishes to 
teacher friends, 


A teacher is a teacher w 
the students. It is perhaps n 
when we say ‘a teacher teaches medicine 
or chemistry’. I mean to say, a teacher is 
a teacher for students and not for ‘medicine 
or chemistry or mathematics, ete, In this 
light, every teacher ought to feel that he 
is a teacher for students, 


hen he teaches 
Ot quite correct 


What then is the duty of the teacher 9 
Is it merely to inform the students of 
something ?—or is jt only to impart 
knowledge on Some subject ?—oy 


is it 
simply to give instruction on Some subject? 
The answer is ‘No’. What then is the 
answer? The duty of the teacher is Virtua- 


lly to educate. More corre 
said that the duty of the teacher is not 
merely to educate but helping to create, 
There arises question—What to create? The 
answer is to create ‘man’, [t may sound a 
little odd here; but the substance 


ctly it could be 


is—the 
duty of the teacher is to create ‘man’ in 
4 
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Pe il 
Students. It is not correct when it is 
that teachers are only to produce ‘certifi! 
and 


degree holders’ or chemists or ate 
or engineers or lawyers. It beara 
Meaningful and right when we say it 18 nls | 
teachers who can create ‘man’ in stu 1S: 

who will become graduates or mast |) 
Scientists, doctors and lawyers and so 0” 


What a great and noble duty indee 
teachers | How can they possibly pe 
this task ? They can rightly dol tp 
‘teaching’, With humility I submit ",, | 
teachers can contribute effectively of I 
Create ‘man? in students. With a se" 

T suggest that the moul . 
Student to ‘man’ lies i a0 | 
word ‘teach’—where ‘t si" 
» °e’ stands for ‘examine | 
action, ‘e’ stands for CP" jp 
Stands for human aig es 
acher should guide the i, ow 
think and what to thinks and 
(student’s) own thous act! | 
to act; how to shape oe ie 
OW to inculcate huma? 
to create ‘man’ in studem!®: 


gt! | 


a for | 
form | 
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extend financial help for the well 

who may be in indigent circumstances. The Chairman of the National 
Foundation is the Union Minister of Education and at the State level a 
Working Committee has been formed with the State Education Minister a» 


the Chairman and the Director of Public Instruction (Schools), Orissa, as 


The funds are utilised for assistance to techers 
be in distress due to unforseen circumstances 
ss of the earning members of the 
retirement to selected 


Secretary-cum-Treasurer. 
and ihcir dependants who may 
longed illne 


ex gratia grants on 
y meritorious service, etc. 


a 
APPEAL 
The National Foundation for Teachers’ Welfare has been set up in 
1962 with the primary object of providing relief to needy teachers and te 
are of all teachers and their dependants 


like untimely death or pro 
family, the payment of 

teachers who have rendered exceptionall 
ions paid by the Union and 


are made up of contribul 
State. Collections are 


The founds 
yns made by the 


State Governments and collectic 
Made purely on voluntry basis. 


ITT 


This year the Teachers’ Day will be celebrated on the 5th September, 
1971 which is also the pirth day of our former President. 
Dr. 5. Radhakrishnan. 2 
for help to teachers and their dependants who = 

nnection with unforseen events and = 


and treatment of the family 


Appeals frequently come 
have no means of meeting expenses in co. 
even for higher education of their children y 
menwers. Considering the extent of the demand on this fund, the & 

a target of collection of Rs. 50 lakhs for 


National Foundation has fixed 
eee State Committee to collect atleast Rs, 3 lakhs. ( 


this years and have asked the 
This appeal is made to the people of Orissa to donate generously to the 
Naijonal foundation during the week beginning ror ie oe pee 
aching people in this connection. 


1971. Volunteers would be appro 4 : 
Donations will also be directly received by the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion (Schools), Orissa, who is the Secretary-cum-Treasurer of the Founda- 


tion 
SARAT KUMAR KAR 


Minister for Education. Fi ( 
| 
seal ela wea 


Urgent Changes in 
Higher Education 


by 
Prof. BIDHU BHUSAN DAS 


The present educational system has been 
a target of criticism for many years now, 
Despite the recommendations of the 
Radhakrishnan and Kothari Commissions 
and the National Policy on Education little 
has been done till now to introduce any 
redical change in the system. As such 
the productivity of the educational system 
in relation to the economic development of 
the country or the promulgation of any 
dynamic social change has been practically 
negligible. There is a pronenes in all 
quarters to conform to the traditional 
pattern and if any change is made, it is a 
scratching of the surface rather than any 
alteration in the core. In the absence of 
any such change, education continues ty 
have its traditional goal of either the acqui- 
sition and advancement of knowledge or as 
a means to the seeking of a livelihood, which 
in our country with its long tradition of 
colonial rule, usually means a white. 
collarded job, In nations that are orjen- 
‘ted to hierarchical cultural traditions, the 
impact of the collective unconscious is go 
strong as to render the contemplation of 
any innovation that militates against such 


6 


a tradition practically innocuous. Gunnat 
Myrdal’s analysis of the forces of inertia 
and conservatism in what he describes ® | 


the ‘soft countries’ is quite relevant in this 
context. 


On the other hand if these ‘soft countrie® 
have to emerge from their chrysalis a 
make freedom Meaningful in the context ot 
of a scientific and technological ethos, it * 
first of all necessary to turn education inl? 
* powerful instrument of psychologic 
change which in its turn will pave the way 
for the much needed socio-econom!” 
eee I n the wake of the recent theot® 
: educational Sociology, it is necessary " 
quire why education js becoming a Sout’ 
ance, frustration and an exerci 
y for the youth, The problems 


Possible for any Universi 


and see ie Bial to understand tgs 
be obtaineq what extent remedies ~, 
Strative Within the existing ad™ fe 
Tities and financial frame work. A 

on Modern economics of educatl? 


to Make 


(0) 
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i, eat 


> skil 


ee yee Robinson, Harbison and Myers 
ne ers think that in order to link edu- 
first ta: ate economic development the 
of fhe is to have a socio-economic survey 
ae pares in order io analyse the factors 
develo her accelerate or retard economic 
tion oe and then to plan for educa- 
‘ie Pa the other hand in our country 
ues to ep system of education conli- 
he ; hold sway and whenever efforts 
tive th is made to make education produc- 
ose ea throttled by psycho- 
the pr inhibitions which in their turn are 
eeerouct of deep-seated sociological 
eae regard to caste, creed, religion and 
ae es status. Thus when a student 
the ct the University he is inured with 
tion is, chological complex, that this educa- 
dana pass-port to a higher social and 
Teflect nic status and hence jobs that do not 
miei a status or which have not been 
or Uniy or by his education in the college 
tion aoe are not worth his considera- 
correlati a sequel to this attitude, the 
economic between higher education and 
Tatio ae growth and the cost-benelit 
Country education becomes very low in our 
Of the ae Professor Coombes in his study 
ow - crisis in modern education has show? 
ki ee which require certain types 0 

Ose au are perhaps more lucrative ae 
Upto which an average graduate can look 
S0cial os unacceptable to him because of 
Perjen Considerations. It is a common ex- 
Stady ce in our country that 4 University 
leach ate will prefer the job of a clerk or @ 
or fae to that of an automobile mechanic 
Sociay ck driver because of the prevalent 
ree ccomnles although the latter 

be more profitable. 

em suffers 


there is # 
d in all 


A 
f = 4 result the educational syst 
eel; Attrition and inertia and 
Dg of helplessness exPress® 


‘ 
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quarters. On the other hand, a reference 
to the educational experiments in West 
Germany, Japan or even the Philippines will 
show thai a careful action-plan for educa- 
tion related to the realities of life can 
hile and striking results. For 
e first postulate would he 
etween the relative market 
prices of University educated persons and 
those who do not have such education. 
Such a comparison will clinch the argument 
against the preference for white-collared 
jobs purely on the pragmatic count of 
utility and benefit. Taking this as an 
indicator, it should be possible to fix the 
ayerage market price of a university gradu- 
it to the demand and 


ate degree relating 1 
curves vis-a-vis the prices of the 


products. On the basis of 
a change fin the planning of 
be attempted by means of 
hich are capable of yielding 
the average prices for any graduate can be 
designed and fitted into the University 
curriculum in order to demolish the psycho- 
sociological inhibitions. Such courses will 
introduce an element of flexibility into a 
static system apd pave the way for socio- 
economic dynamics. On the basis of a 
techno-economic survey it ought to be 
possible to segment the plan into short: 


term, middle-term, and long-term on a 
if necessary, and devise 


regional basis, 

such courses as will provide critical mat- 

power in each sector at the desired time 

Thus it is futile to talk of a steel plant or 

a_ naval training centre or a fertiliser 

complex or even a green revolution without 
ing in advance for the man- 


carefully plann 
There are many 


power at all levels. 
other sources of economic development in 


the future, €.8- the ‘peoples care’ which is 
expected to release 50,000 units of vehicles 
nually oF the new scooter factories 
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yield worthw 
this punpose th 
a comparison b 


supply 
non-universily 
such indicators, 
education can 
which courses W 


an 
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which will release thousands of units 
annually, the satellite T. V. System which 
is expected to provide all villages with 
T. V. in the next 10 to 15 years. The 
illustrations can be multiplied. Without 
an infrastructure built upon human 
resources developmental planning, ai 
plans in the future are bound 


to meet the fate of the previous. 


To effect this change in the education 
system, co-ordination between economic 
planning, man-power planning and educa- 
tional planning is urgently necessary = at 
national, state and regional levels. The 
various categories of man-power require 
ments are related to the present and 
future pattern of investment in a region, 
state or the country as a whole. Courses 
have to be designed and planned for 


our 
educational institutions in a particular 
region according to the man-power 


requirements which are again related 
the pattern of economic development 
envisaged for the region. So far economic 
planning, man-power planning and eduea- 
tional planning have been formulated 
‘independently resulting in surplus of 
skilled man power in one direction and 
shortage in another. It is quite obvious 
that the vast output of general graduates 
produced by the traditional System 

very limited possibility of finding emp 
Ment in an economy in which its pri 
and secondary sectors are still in an early 
stage of development. Even the advanced 
countries are finding it difficult to absorh 
this rising flood of graduates in suitable 
employments. Moreover, unless the 
education system is made to contribute 
to rapid economic growth, the increasing 
cost of education on account of rapid 
expansion of education can hardly be met 
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to 
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unless the resources of the 
developed. There is thus an _ intimate 
connection between rapid expansion oi 
education, the rising cést, and relevance of 
education to the needs of various phases of 
economic growth, 


country are 


Ttiis; therefore, urgently necessary t9 
reorient our entire attitude to University 
education for the simple reason that a 
University degree in the U. §, A. or the 
U.K. is not the same thing as a degree in 
eur country. The value of the degree in 
our country is related to the level of 
economic development that we have 
reached at present and which we except 
lo reach in the next 10 to 20 years. By 
adjusting our educational system to this 
scale of development, it may be possible 
to demolish the Psycho-social resistances 
that nullify the Meaning of University 
education, Thus, there is no gospel why 
a B. Se. student should be compelled to 
read Physics, Chemistry and Mathematics 
alone when there are numerous other 
courses of an applied nature (which are 
catalogued in the calendar of any gootl 
irs eevee which he can oe 
for a job a for ve edulp himself ot a 
courses eye man dependent profession: 

: utomobile radi? 
repairs, Watch-rep 
rant m, 


mechanism, 


business: 
secre’ 


aundry 
teleprinters, 


Ceuticals, family 
Organisation 
Scale industri 
tioning, 
Ments f 


Management of smal 
refrigeration, air-cond 
™M a part of the requite 
- or B. Sc, degree. If wt 


es, 
ete. can fo 
org B. A 
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a land, mines, forests, 
ae and sea so the degree courses are to 
so designed as to cover all the aspects 


its 


of production and distribution of these 


per op 3 : 
nla providing the students with gain 
occupations at the end of their careers. 


ae suggestion relates to the institu- 
era mone that currently exist. As has 
the U aes by the visiting committee of 
stands a the majority of them are sub- 
1} Wher ay in quality lacking in the necessary 
rh ‘aa a of a good academic insti- 
Sparks and this sub-standard quality usually 
tien annual students’ agitations. The 
| ‘ancial of muoke institutions is largely 
Oiibac It is not possible for them even 
| andy urse the salaries of the staff regularly 
EY for in such to think of them as making uP 
|} The er deficiencies will be a great illusion. 
M dilute roliferation of such institutions will 
_ Produ, the academic standard and release 
to th cts who will find themselves unequal 

} nae challenges of life because of their 
et quipment. It is, therefore, necessary 
ions i mo better health for such institu: 
theiy Y introducing some innovation into 
Baie of operation. The Kothari 
an ‘ssion has suggested work-experience 
Reming or’ to the poison of purely aca: 
at ally oriented institutions. It is felt 
Na Colleges which come into existence 
aay ete of popular enthusiasm that ebbs 
Me after the event, could be given 
direction by changing the conditions 

1 


Of 
affiliation, In this connection, 


iB 
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might be possible to set up colleges after 
the model of land grant colleges in all 
rural areas. If every such college has 150 
to 200 acres of land or a small-scale 
indusrial unit or workshop attached to it 
either in location or at a short distance. 
it may be possible to provide the pupils 
with the much-needed work-experience 
besides a steady source of recurring income 
that will ensure financial stability to 
the college and thereby enable the staff 
to devote their attention to their 
study and teaching by freeing them from 
pecuniary worries. It may be pointed out 
here that the D. A. V. College at Koraput 
has followed such a model and is making 
steady and healthy progress. Such colleges 
will also help in the introduction of some 
of the new courses of study suggested 
previously. As such in future new colleges 
in rural oF semi-rural areas where the 
required land or workshop can be available 
may be given affiliation on the conditions 


suggested ‘above. 


iversities need to think of re- 
ational system so as to 
make it modern, dynamic and fruitful. 
Change and innovation are the sine qua 
non of progress in the modern world and 
the Jeadership in this direction has to 
originate from the Universities. The 
nation looks uP to them for this leadership. 
Educational Planning at the State Level 
also requires simultaneous reorientation. 


The Un 
forming the educ 
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6; Challenge to 
Cducational Planners 


by 
Dr. M. K. ROUT 


During the years after independence and 
specially during the first three plans, there 
has been phenomenal progress in the field 
of education, The targets of development 
envisaged in the Plans have been surpassed. 
Education is certainly the most vital instru- 
ment for economic activity and industria- 
lisation. It is the precursor of social 
progress and material Prosperity. The 
Planning Commission (Second Five-Year 
Plan, Government of India, Page 500) 
rightly said, “The system of education has 
a determining influence on the rate at 
which economic progress is achieved and 
the benefits which can be derived from jt. 
Economic development naturally makes 
growing demands on human resources and 
in a democratic set-up it calls for values 
and attitudes in the building of which the 
quality of education is an important ele. 
ment”. The Five Year Plans, therefore, 
laid great emphasis on accelerating th, 
pace of educational expansion in order that 
the fruits of economic development may 
reach the common man, 
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Dr. Vikram Sarabhai in his address 0. i 
43rd Convocation of the Andhra One 
sity has pointed out that this undue &P ei 
sion of education resulting in large 2U 
of educated unemployed has posed e a 
lenge to the relevance of education | 
substantial number of the 1-5 million a 
matriculates and 0-3 million fresh gata 
turned out every year face unemploy ig 
They represent a capital asset since 
involve an investment of about 


esl 

tes 

v0 

i 

‘rores and constitute an overhead we pase 
tng to a similar figure annually. nec?” 
‘o admit that it is an indication of jot 
asteful allocation of out jae 


| 
Q ow 
This rapid educational expansion, eal 
ever, has created some pro 
r 


chal: 


Nomic and w. 
ted resources. The 
nhumber of educ: 
Only a loss fro 
but also Poses 
Stability ang e 


existence of 2. po! 
ated unemployed 
m the economic sta” ‘ tice! | 
a great threat to the ae iy 
Ven security of the © ost 
Luch of the un 


rest in the country mole 
of the agitations accompanied by Me ree 

are the Consequence of the oxister oye 
lrage numbers of educated ene™ , 


x9 


The educated unemployed feel 
frustrated. This increasing discontent and 
frustration is no doubt in some measure the 
Tesult of political freedom and economic 
development; the failure of facts to keep 

‘ Pace with the revolution of rising expecta- 
tions; the feeling that what is being done 
's not enoungh, not adequate to their needs 
and satisfactory to their aspirations; even 
What is being done is neither economically 
efficient or socially just. 

: Even inside the Universities, the student 
body today is thick with frustration. The 
fears of poor employment prospects also 
keep them haunting all the time. Poor 
health, poor finance and poor housing 
Make it difficult for them to concentrate on 
Studies, Added to this is their poor under- 

Standing of what goes on in the class rooms. 
Tneomprehension breeds indifference and 
Promotes a search for external excitement. 


There are many who feel that to remedy 
the present dangerous situation, priority 
Should be given to industry and growth in 
Production and educational expansion 
Should come next. They argue that not 
Only in our country but also in many others 
Who are passing through the process of 
Modernisation, there appears to be a close 
Telation between expansion of education 
nd political unrest and instability. They 
Contend that since resources for investment 
are limited, the available resources must be 
Utilised with a view to get the maximura 
advantage from them. A sort of equili- 

tium must be maintained between what is 
Spent on services like transport, health and 
defence, and on produetive concerns. 

To my mind, the success of an edu- 
“ational plan or programme should be 
Judged not by mere fulfilment of the physi- 
al targets or to what extent it is related to 
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employment opportunities. The success of 
the educational programme must be judged 
by the quality of education, It should help 
in the cultivation of values and attitudes 
which are needed for the proper function- 
ing of a democratic society. They should 
manifest themselves not only in educational 
ideals and practices but should find expres- 
sion in every day life. Economic develop- 
ment, as economists would say, demands 
a high rate of domestic savings, a high rate 
of domestically financed investment, appli- 
cation of science and technology in all our 
economic activity anda high degree of 
managerial and organisational skills. But 
the most important factor, every one of us 
must agree, is discipline and dedication 
without which it is not possible to free the 
economy from its bondage of low producti- 
vity. But unfortunatly instead of concen- 
trating on the factors which will contribute 
to growth, our country appears to be diver- 
ting itself from these basic economic issues 
to other issues which are not helpful in the 
solution of our greatest disease, that is. 
poverty and our greatest enemy, that is, 
unemployment. Forces like  casteism, 
linguism, regionalism and communalism 
which are nationally divisive and economi- 
cally unproductive are being built up. “All 
these factors—Casteism, linguism, regiona- 
lism and communalism are growing with 
the rapidity of weeds in an uncared for 
garden, breathing violence and nurtured in 
turn by the violence they give rise to”. 


Prof. A. H. Hanson in his book “The 
process of planning” makes a correct analy- 
sis of the political and economic situation 
where he says,” The picture is one of an 
immense number and variety of groups. 
traditional and non-traditional, caste-based, 
community-based, and occupation-based, 
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all jostling for positions and all attempting 
to use the democratic political system for 
their own selfish ends”, 


What we need, therefore, is the resto- 
ration of the vision which guided the 
founding fathers of our nation. What we 
need is a great movement for India’s social 
and economic development and the break- 
ing down of the psychological barriers that 
inhibit our development. It is my firm 
conviction that it is only the young which 
can create the new psychology. It is the 
young alone which can recapture the Vision 
that constituted the urge behind our fight 
for national freedom. The student com 
munity is a new generation of young men 
and women who have grown up in our 
country after independence, Their hori- 
zons and perspectives are naturally 
diferent from those of older generation 
They are impatient because they find thal 
the responses to their urges and needs are 
not quick enough. Though the material of 
youth is priceless in its creative potential 
it does not always get canalised into cons. 
tructive channels. Youthful idealism may 
get Tivetted to wrong goals. The revolt 
against tradition might mean a fleering dis. 
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regard for fundamental social values, The 
vigorous energy of the young might be 
frittered away in irrational or even antl 
social pursuits. It is therefore necessary 
that the volatile material represented by 
the students is given directions that a 
desirable, both individually and_ socially’ 
The latent resources of the youth a 
have to be tapped for the revitalisation 
Society. The plans must therefore aim as 
stimulating in the young an unifying Dl 
Pose and a sense of participation im a 
nation-building activities, The Plans =o 
awaken in the youth the realisation of me 
significant role they are to play and aa 
historical function they are to perform 4 

the task of social reconstruction. i 
8reatest challenge before the planners rh 
day is therefore to plan out and develdl 
4 new educational strategy which 

canalise the boundless energy of the Y° 
mlo constructive channels, help i? 

cultivation of those positive attitudes an 
values which can sustain our democrs®! ; 
and lead to containment of those oe 
®conomic tensions threatening at ne, 
‘he security, political stability and °°" 
mic growth of our 


V ) 
ul 
the 


country. 


India 
Jebrated 
eulogise 


the Pe Beh, September, all over 
Obvioy aye Day’ is being c¢ 
' aed with the intention to 
sense mets and convey to them a deep 
We to poets that the generous public 
Of shapj em because of their arduous task 
rations ay the destiny of the future gene- 
ceup Ree country. True, the teachers 
every ¢ a unique position of distinction in 
Civilization. from the very early times of 
Various ion. They mould the students at 
Ment t stages of their growth and develop- 
Of pres © adult manhood through 4 series 
e a courses. The success OF failure 
aca in their future life depends to 
Set in or ee on the aims and objectives 
Policy aa prescribed courses. It is again 4 
Nature ecision all over the world as to the 
0 the of education that would be imparted 
Would ace of the country, S° that they 
Count: e more useful to the specific 
Ty. 


ae even after independance from the 
Titish yoke, stil] adheres largely to the 
ro Pattern of liberal education. When, 

ugh this system of education, Britain 
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could at one time be the Master of the 
World, it was naturally presumed that 
India, too, would make rapid strides in all 
phases of development by sticking to the 
same pattern of education. It cannot also 
be denied that the British system of educa- 
tion has not delivered some goods to India. 
The present generation of elite in the 
country, the Parliamentarians, the Lawy- 
ers, the Physicians, the Engineers, the 
Teachers, the citizens of the country, by 
and large, are the products of the British 
system of education. Where, then, is the 
cause of unhappiness in India, of bicke- 
rings in educational institutions in India, 
of a large scale and widespread voice to 
pring about certain radical changes in the 
present system of education now in vogue? 
There is no denying to the fact that the 
British system of education has not been 
able to deliver to us its fullest goods. The 
causes may be many. The defects may 
not be so much in the system itself but ol 
the ways through which the system opera- 
tes in our country. Ours is a vast country, 
put at the same time a poor one. We 
could not possibly afford as much of our 
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money to education as the other countries 
could. Our schools and colleges are highly 
poor in their equipments compared to those 
of the advanced countries in the world. 
Well, could we attract the best brains of 
our country to the educational institutions? 
No. Presumably because of comparatively 
low income than is available in other 
spheres of life. Teachers do play a vital 
role in shaping the future generations of 
a country. It is, therefore, the onerous 
duty of the Government and the citizens 
of the country to look after them well, to 
see them in fairly comfortable situations 
as to derive from them the maximum 
desire to give their whole-hearted attention 
to the community of students and not to 
their own self. Once Dr. Parija jocularly 
mentioned, “The Britishers have. left 
India, and they have taken away the 
‘watches with them’. Rightly, the whole 
nation has sunk into a ‘world of unpunctu- 
_ ality’ where it becomes a great difficulty to 
achieve anything tangible sharply in time. 
Late-lamented Prof. Hare Krushna Das 
of Ravenshaw College used to tell his 
students, “Labour, Conquer”. We, too. 
seem to have little reliance on this golden 
maxim. We want to conquer everything 
without labour. There is keen competition 
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between the nations of the world in their 
struggle for existence and in this struggle 
the fittest will certainly survive. Honesty 
of purpose and hard labour to achieve 
them are the main key-notes of success of 
every nation and, if we have to survive, We 
have also to inculcate in ourselves these 


ideals and virtues of life. Once the 
teachers have chosen for themselves # 
career, they should be tremendously 


Vivacious, all active to do their duty t0 
the nation and not be engrossed in thei! 
personal comforts of daily life. Moreover. 
the equipments, the library facilities, the 
student-teacher ratio in the _ educational 
institutions in India should _ greatly 
improve. In © every stage of education 
avenues of different nature should be kept 
open for the students to choose their future 
with all confidence, They should not have 
any hesitation to take up such a. line of 
education as will help them to shape 2 glor! 
ous future. Let us not put a square Pe 
in a round hole and decry the system of 
education altogether. Let us change ou” 
Cutlook and our objectives in life and UY 
Our very best to give a lead to the nations 
of the world through proper characte! 


assi 
duousness and determined will. 
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The a Dilemma 


by 
B. N. MISHRA 


Nothing baffles the present-day teacher 
oe than the apparently insoluble problem 
of student unrest in the campus. Every- 


ae almost in our country we hear of 
°me student agitation of an alarming 
Nature. It starts first with = @ 


Protest meeting and a strike but very 
%ften ends in violence. The cause of 
Unrest sometimes is in the educational 

al faci- 


heey sometimes is in the education 
& es. But more often than not, it is some 
Xtraneous factor which starts the trouble. 
ae trouble might start with an alterca- 
lon in a bus or a train or even hae 2 
“ema house. 


a Vhatever be the starting point, 
fo ely the student unrest remains localised 
aig long. Th baffled teacher finds to his 
aed citadels of learning hitherto judged 
pany oe to agitation of any kina falling 
a By one a prey to student unrest. A 
ni Ssical instance is the trouble in Shantl- 
iketan. Tagore must have turned In his 
a € at the sight of the carfew-bound 
Ba ersity, which in the past justified its 
me by its aim of academic serenity am 

pete facility. Gone are those hapPy days 
c the past when the poet lived there 1D the 
OMpany of the boys and girls whose 


very 
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delicate sensibilities he wanted to develop 
through open-air classes, classes held in 
mango-groves, where the air was heavy 
with the fragrance of mango-blossoms. 
The poet had conceived of establishing a 
rural university in the Indian tradition— 
t like the Ashrams of the past. Now 
this university has also gone the way of 
other _ universities. The schools and 
colleges everywhere are in turmoil and we 
should realise that the time has come to 
find an urgent solution to this problem of 
which otherwise 


jus 


would 


student unrest 
shake the very foundation of the nation. 
After independence there has been 


phenomenal rise in the number of schools, 
colleges and universities in our country. 
This undoubtedly would gladden every one 
pecause it is a sign of future promise. But 
this sudden educational expansion is 
undoubtedly responsible for the present 
malady of student unrest. Due to the 
sudden increase in the number of educa- 
tional institutions, it has not been possible 
with our limited national resources to look 
after these institutions with necessary care 
and attention. As a result many of them 
lack proper type of buildings, libraries and 
laboratories. They do not have adequate 
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number of qualified teachers. There is an 
woeful lack of basic student amenities like 
Common rooms, Canteens, Cycle-sheds and 
even urinals. The teachers are not also 
adequately paid and they do not have 
amenities which others in the society 
enjoy. All this clearly shows how there 
is urgent necessity to improve our educa- 
tional institutions for a permanent solution 
to the problem of student unrest and to 
make the work of the teacher smoother 
and easier. 


Besides the problem of deficiencies of 
educational facilities, the teacher is plauged 
by the erosion of moral values and social 
consciousness which has taken place now. 
When we were fighting the British 
imperialism for winning our independence 
we had come to acquire not only unity but 
also moral qualities like self-sacrifice and 
a spirit of dedication. The generation that 
has come after independence has yet to be 
imbued with the same spirit of sacrifice and 
national solidarity. If this can be done 
effectively, most of the student agita- 
tions will fade away. 


Yet, itds difficult to conjure up this 
spirit in the absence of a worthy cause. 
We have won independence but it does not 
mean the same thing to everyone in the 
country. There is economic disparity and 
unemployment in the country. The 
student in the campus is acutely aware of 
the frustration awaiting him outside. 
Honest labour no longer appeals to him. 
He sees before him thousands growing rich 
over-night through devious Ways. As a 
reaction and a corollary to this tendency 
among the elders, the student resorts ty 
malpractice in the examination. 


there is so much of malpractice in exami- 
nations that every one has come to doubt 
the desirability and wisdom of holding these 
examinations. The invigilators and_ the 
centre Superintendents are afraid of assaults 
also. In many centres such assaults have 
actually taken place and in a few cases 
these assaults have proved fatal. The 
holding of examinations, therefore, has 
come to be regarded not only as an exercise 
in futility but also as one posing a threat 
to law and order. 


Yet nothing has been done to solve this 
problem on the national level. We have 
similarly not made much headway re- 
garding the medium of instruction in the 
universities even after 24 years of inde- 
pendence. Since we have not been able to 
Solve these problems ho outstanding pro- 
gress has been made in any branch of know- 
ledge, including research in nuclear science, 
where our efforts in Sending rockets appeat 


childish in comparison with the efforts of 
the greater powers. 


however, being unduly 
ve to accelerate our speed 
€ control over the quality 
Tealise that the salvation 
through the services of @ 


to Teachers 
It should be realised 


that 
efforts of the 


activities of 


Last of all it 
1 We realise the hazards 


to Constructive 
hoped that whe 
a — teacher’s 


The examinations used to be conducted an indi life now the sight © 
ation rsaustedty ins thoenate dyes oa igent teacher Would be a_ thing of 
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Once while I was giving evidence before 
a pay committee, the question of perquisites 
of comparable services came up. The 
Chairman, aq_ brilliant Mathematician and 
incorruptible administrator said that 
teachers get respect after retirement while 
administrators got only rebukes. By this 
argument, he wanted to justify higher 
scales of pay, prospects of promotion, etc.. 


of administrators compared with college 
teachers, 
The Indian tradition placed teachers 


very high in the society. Training the 
was 


minds of generations of students 
indeed considered very noble. Teaching 
Was not equated with other services like 


Medicine, engineering or administration 
The former was a noble profession where 
the teacher gives. He was not supposed 
to serve, like others. Teaching was not 
considered just another occupation to earn 
one’s living. Teachers belonged to the 
purest caste or class of people. They 
were not only making a gift of their learn- 
ing to those who wanted it but were 
setting standards of social life, personal 
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resent i) Caspioky 


for 
to 


community behaviour 
downwards, 


conduct and 
everyone, from princes 
emulate. 


Teachers were poor in all ages. Barring 
a few kings and generals, everyone was 
indeed poor. The divergence or disparity 
in income and standard of living was 
almost non-existent, Every one was on 
the same economic level while teachers 
occupied the highest social level. So 
teachers were not distingushed for their 
poverty as in the case today but were 
esteemed high in the social pedestal. 


Somehow, teaching and lack of opulence 
were considered complementary qualities. 
A teacher was considered unfit to be in the 
noble profession if he was rich. Similarly, 
a rich man was considered unworthy to 
enter the profession. It was rightly 
assured that teaching and affluence can 
never go together. An affluent person 
would not have the right bent of mind to 
apply himself wholeheartedly to teaching. 
To support this theory, the eternal diffe- 
rence between the goddess of learning and 
the goddess of wealth was usually cited. 
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The modern teacher has inherited the 
tradition while the society he serves has 
turned a full circle. The values have 
changed. The position in social hierarchy 
is determined not by the nature and 
content of the work done by a person but 
the amount of money he gets for what 
ever he does. The success of a person 
and for that matter comparable 
ssions or occupations is Measured in 
proportion to the compensation soci 
government pays for ones efforts. 
Members of the profession are not esteem. 
ed high if they cannot show to their credit 
big houses, automobiles and bank balances, 
If a person can demonstrate these PoOsses- 
sions, he is considered successful no Matter 
what he does or how he acquires them, 
A real estate speculator or a contractor 
might have accumulated Wealth by 
questionable means but he does not fall 
low in the estimation of People. He is 
applauded for his shrewd abilities. An 
Engineer might have swindled public 
money or a capable physician or sugreon 
might be exploiting poor and non-influen- 
tial persons when they were Sick and 
wanted quick cure to earn their living or 9 
senior civil servant or a Political executive 
might be regularly accepting illegal grati- 
fication to confer some undue favour, Even 
then such antisocial people w 


profe- 
direct 
ety or 


ould continue 


Vast sums of money are not placed at his 
disposal to facilitate his taking a_ private 
Share. He cannot demand an unduly high 
fee for his service as a physician or surgeon 
can. None wants to die or suffer incapa- 
city for curable ailment while one may live 
tolerably well without knowing greek. 
latin, or seomeiry. In a country where 
more than half of the people are illiterate, 
one more person unfamiliar with 3-R’s 
does not matier at all. He does not deal 
With scarce goods to indulge in supressing 
of stocks and demanding high price. Nor 
can he speculate on the success of his pupil 
to qualify for high remuneration. He 
gives in equal measures while recipients 
obtain benefits of varying standards. Above 
all, his customers are non-earners who 
cer uot Pay while this is never so far any 
other class of Professionals or occupations: 


__ 50) in the Present day society, everyon® 
is after Money, opulence and status while 
the teacher, due to the very nature of his 
behind. He has failed to keep 
in the social hierarchy. He has 

In a society of changed 
vanes Where economics leads every thing 
else, his Profession continued to be tradi 


tion-bo 

und. and ey old. 
ery oung or 

educated 0 y.0ne young 


: ; r 
cp T Uninformed, conservative ° 
to occupy high positions in Society and radical—_became conscious of it. Conse 
“y i & 4 Gun Ss ue) ry z ie 
a ir oe nd the noe activities, though; Pere teeter young men avoided Be 
noticed. Far from. being pryggtblely those wan, a ig es cea 
shurined by society, such Sy imunlshed «or Society can not aot Talified for nt 1 
" Et oe People would be Day for Not pay or does not Wa sil 
meee oe nely en democratic Bea ahah 800d job, the job is hour 
en te ae mete them to were nites t ae geen days arts 
fk 0 t i ie} 
the 2 afttuent snanige ‘of the west 
A teacher’s occupation does not 8ive him ee Sontinue to he attarcted 
powers to exploit others. He cannot harm primase t all levels continuing 
anyone to qualify for illegal Sratification. India The cools to universities. Buy 
> "everse seemed to be the ° 
8 : Oo be 
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Tight from the day administration and 
administrative power (not to serve but to 
exploit) became the all-absorbing interest 
of every enterprising person. No body see 
Med to realise that second rate men could 
administer but not teach. If a first rate 
Mind does not train other minds, the 
training is bound to be of lower calibre and 
the society would be in a downward 
gradient, Although everyone is conscious 
of this tragedy in Indian society, none 
attempted to reverse the trend. The 
Niled States’ exprience where the best 
Tains flow to teaching and research did not 
teach anything to our decision-makers 
The highest class of decision-makers in our 
Country, unfortunately, did not appreciate 
the Value of the profession as most of them, 
if not all, did not have any personal 
€Xperience worth the name. Many of ther 
pete drop-outs in school or college. Vers 
eW entered University, if at all. Naturally 
€Y were swayed by the current 0 
®Conomics being above every-thing else 
Ay did not have the necessary training 
°r introspection nor the foresight to 
Profit by other peoples experience. 


A few eminent teachers had the insight 
Ut not the power to turn the tide in 
avour of teachers and the noble profession. 
ery few former teachers — occupied 

&xalted position in Government to influence 
the thinking of the day. Eminent Indian 
teachers, while they continue to be So, 
'd not have anything to do with the 
Government of the land during the present 
‘entury. Fortunately for the country. 
OWever, one eminent educationist 
°ceupied the highest office in the Govern- 
Tent and his birth day ushered in the 
New era for revitalisation of the position of 
‘eachers in the modern Indian Society- 
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The Teachers’ Day on the 5th September 
brings mixed feelings in the minds of 
many people. A few high-placed college 
teachers consider it an insult to them when 


nothing is done to improve the lot of 
teachers from primary school upwards 
during 364 days of the year. Tall talks. 
flattering speeches, messages from high 


pedestals and circulars with high sounding 
truism and lofty objectives on only one 
day of the year will not bring back the 
glory of the profession, nor will raise the 
teachers from the glory of the profession, 
nor will raise the teachers from the 
penury to which most, if not all of them, 
the society. The 


have been thrown by 
present writer has heard _ decisive 
remarks about Teachers’ Day from 


teachers in Orissa. The College Teachers, 
according to one view, should be excluded 
from the purview of Teachers’ Day 
Celebrations as it will save them from a lot 
of embarassment. To be bracketed with 
teachers of other (lower) grades is 
considered an offence, if not insult, to 
many teachers of higher institutions. 
Whatever be the importance of Teachers’ 
Day in our present day conditions, the fact 
stands that none is adequately concerned 
to ameliorate the condition of teachers. 
Since the inception of this day, nothing 
has been done to attract the best brains in 
the society to the teaching profession. 
Nor the lowest grade teacher has been 
made economically better off than the 
lowest grade of Government employees in 
this country. Examples are many but the 
writer hesitates to cite them here as they 
may be misunderstood. 
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The writer has no _ direct previous 
experience of the Day. This year, that is 
today, he was moved by the affection of 
students who came in large number in 
the early morning to his residence to 
garland him and to touch his _ feet in 
reverence. (This unique experience 
impelied him to write this piece which was 
pressed on him but was being postponed 
for real lack of time and aptitude as later 
discussion will show). During the two 
previous years when he served as a teacher 
after many years of non-teaching work, 
the Day was nominally observed, if at all. 
in bigger urban centres. In point of fact, 
cities and big urban centres where values 
seem to be completely perverted, 5th 
September is like any other day in the 
calendar. The contrast of life in such 
places, say Bhubaneswar, Cuttack or 
Rourkela, gives teachers a very insigni- 
ficant place to justify a worthwhile 
celebration. (In point of fact, those places 
have seen teachers being beaten when they 
were engaged in lawful activity either in 
pursuance of their professional work or 
for furtherance of their legitimate claims 
in the present day socio-economic frame- 
work). 


The Teachers’ Day is a good institution. 
It is gathering momentum and some day, 
it may serve the purpose for which it has 
been instituted. I sincerely hope that like 
many other Days or celebrations, it does 
not relapse into a superficial formality. If 
the Teachers’ Day is to serve its purpose, 
the frustrations from which present day 
teachers, particularly teachers jin High 
Schools and Colleges, suffer should be 
removed. The teachers of all levels in this 
eountry have financial frustrations. That 
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is to say, most of them do net get what 
they deserve or what is due to them 
according to prevailing standards in 
developed countries or what is considered 
a living wage. The supreme test of any 
‘living wage’ should be the need fot 
attracting the right kind of people for the 
profession so as to maintain its standards, 
qualitatively Speaking. I am _ convinced 
that best are not coming to this profession. 
Once while lecturing in a post-graduate 
class, I asked if any of the students in that 
class was willing as a first preference, to 
opt for this profession. None was 
Prepared except in the eventuality of not 
being able to get more attractive jobs. OA 
repeating this question from the Pre: 
University class upwards, I got similar 
answer. Even if my assumption that the 
best are not coming is not correct in view 
of the Prevailing unemployment situation. 
can we assume that the young recruits 
have the right Motivation ? I am inclined 
to a firm negative, not because I am 
Prejudiced but because I live and work 
aoe 4 system which is breaking dow?- 
¥ do we have so much indiscipline? Why 
oo sppchars fail to inspire the students ? 
om aes apeppsa if first-rate brains cone 
: €ssion ? In another develoP 
fg country where almost every teacher 
complaint maiscipline nor heard ae 
pace S from students (including ™Y 
Ts) that teaching was not up ' 
Can we say that for 
If in 
d professions in th! 
Standard is sought to }® 
a: Taising emoluments 2” 
Sees can we Le the sam? 
en We see progressive decline ™ 
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_ academic standards? If we want our 
children to be taught by the best people, 
is it beyond our ingenuity to accomplish 
it? The Teachers Welfare Fund is good. 
But does it go all the way ? Is it not 
Possible to tackle the problem in a more 
direct and forthright manner. 


As a teacher, I am for that matter. 
everyone more concerned with my 
Professional frustration. I have three such 
inmind. I teach to the best of my 
Capacity, (If my capacity is below 
Certain level, I cannot help it for society 
Could not recruit a more capable man and 
t Was the best available for the compensa- 
tion Society was able to offer. As a man 
Ving in a dynamic world, I am apt to 
‘ompare myself with others of my class or 
batch or those whom I know. According 
°my view, I am superior to some in 
Academic performance and inferior to 
thers. If | find that another inferior to 
Ae has proceeded to higher levels and ! 
4iled to achieve comparable heights in my 
Profession, 1 am bound to blame my 
aiession whatever be the arguments on 
st her side, This kills my incentive to 
"lve for better performance. As I am 
oq bile between my profession and_ the 
e *t, I reconcile myself with the least 

°Tt so as to prevent loss of my job). 
ie Ty students are not interested. They 
non fear of loss of percentage or Ha 
indigent that might be imposed. Thus. 
eng rently or otherwise, I come to) the 
_. Of the term when University Examina- 


Si 


ti 

Mie S begin. As the students have not 
ma, adequately prepared, they adopt 
bo, Practice or in other words, they take 


tre. 8 to the Examination Hall to copy 
°m them, 
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Thus the second professional frustration 
begins. If I am conscious that I have not 
taught them well, I do not object to their 
malapractice. So malapractice spreads 
like wild fire. Good and sincere students 
suffer. They blame bad teachers, ineffici- 
ent Government. ete. If I have taught then 
well, I become conscientious and prevent 
malapractice. So the ill-prepared student 
finding no other way to get through the 
examination, threatens the invigilators with 
dire consequences and in actual practice 
beats him. (In actual practice, this hap- 
pened during the first week of September 
in the College where the writer works at 
present. About a score of candidates for 
the supplementary examination demanded 
to enter the Examination Hall with books. 
As this was not permilted, they squatted 
for three hours, At the end of their squat- 
ting. they assulted the lecturers. The 
writer was the main target but he escaped 
somehow. A large number of students of the 
College came to rescue the members of the 
faculty. But for their rescue, the assault 
would have assumed larger proportions. 
The police came to aid the teachers at the 
right moment. As they had advance infor- 
mation, they were prepared for all emer- 
gencies. I wish to record this to show how a 
handful of right thinking students could 
prevent miscreants from destroying acade- 
mic standards. Such exemplary behaviour 
onthe part of the students isa more 
appropriate observation of the Teachers’ 
Day than speeches in praise: of teachers 
followed, possibly by tea parties). Neither 
the police nor other authorities including 
academic authorities come to the rescue of 
the teacher-invigilators. For none gives 
the teachers the respect he deserves, So 
when he is assaulted, some of the guardians 
pecome secretly happy as they had been 
listening to the complaints of their children 
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_ who have not copied ? For in their c 


_ correct answer scripts ? Should he 


_lises scripts for copying, 
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about incompetent teaching. The autho- 
rities do not attach any seriousness to the 
malapractice or beating as they are engros- 
sed in more profitable activity. Sometimes, 
they gloss over the matter as in their view, 
it is not worth their attentions. These are 
according to them, academic trivialities. 
So the teachers do not bother to teach with 
any amount of sincerity as students are not 
interested and they would pass in any case 
by copying from books. So there may not 
be any need for teaching at all. 


The third frustration occurs when the 
teacher is required to examine the answer 
scripts and award marks or evaluates the 
performance of university examinees. He 
finds that everybody has written everything 
correctly. Should he award 90 per cent or 
more? is he fair to the minority of students 

ase, 
mistakes do occurs. Should the Examiner 
award higher marks to the answer scripts 
with full or correct, though copied, answers 
compared to others scripts with mistakes 
and apparently not copied? He is in 
dilemma. In a centre where mass co 
practised, how could he identify g 


EY 
pying is 
enuinely 


if assume 
that everyone has copied and Not a single 
exception should be expected ? if he ers 


what are the Buide- 


lines ? 


Should he award more marks to 
scripts with mistakes than those without ? | 
If he fails everybody for copying, the Un 
rersity might punish him for careless 
marking or for tactlessness. If he awards 
90 per cent or more, would he not appea 
foolish in the eyes of University authorities? 


There are many more frustrations 4% 
problems that face this profession. But ut 
wriler has identified three of them to Pil 
Point the crisis that we are currently 
passing through. 


Uf the Teachers’ Day is expected to yield 
the benefit, it be designed to produce, th? 
problems confronting teachers or confron: 
ted in the educational system should , My 
removed by adequate remedial action : 
There should be seminars to discuss 1 
problem, identify areas of agreement a 
disagreement and causes of the same. His” 
level policy decision with a view 
removing the bottlenecks and handicaps’ 
the profession should be quickly arrive fi 

nless these are done, the Day W% 
SOUUNTIONS toldibes cose naial signifyin 
nothing or real importance. If my obs 
vations persuade all concerned to think © 
i Problems which beset the educatio” 
System) my labours will be amply rewarde | 


Dre 


} iene ng man who in his twenties looked 
@ sin ser ofession of a college teacher as 
the ae ar_ preference is very likely, in 
efore ats milieu, to have got disillusioned 
Privile © attains his forties . The crowning 
as ae of being a teacher in most eases 

- Sition Ba out to be an unenviable 1mpo- 
Ow ha ay, Why has this happened ? 
Ness aa the present miasma of helpless- 
Would frustration been caused ? One 
Tom ne that the disaster has resulted 
Cation & unbalanced expansion in edu- 
expeng the inflation of quantity at the 
materia] of quality. And legion are the 
resoure, causes to be cited : paucity of 
cireum: es, lack of facilities and conflicting 
ote age Administrative and orga 
Select; nal defects are not a few : Jack of 
Bement. want of motivation and encour?” 
ducati, purposelessness of present day 
Produetivi and want of its correlation to 
Causes ivity, etc. All these and many more 
all is are well-known and true. But when 
ig t Said, the fact remains that it is not all 
ane our academic tradition itself : 
SPirit as always lacked the true academic 
- In any case, the defect was there 
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OUR ACADEMIC 


TRADITION 


by 
TRILOCHANA MISHRA 


before the expansion in education took 
Today when we are pulling the 
f change to set things right, 
hink a while about the 
demic tradition. 


place. 
yarious levers 0 
we ought to t 
orientation of our aca 


A college teacher is not merely an inst- 
much less a guru. Of course the 
fraternity of college teachers includes many 
able personalities, who are rightly 
gurus; but this is more in 
personal magnetism 
than their profession as teachers, The 
concept of guru is remote in time. A 
gurus derived from Sanskrit gri meaning te 
emit, is one who pumps instruction, spiri- 
tual or otherwise, into the minds of un- 
questioning and obedient disciples or 
shishyas. Whose business it is tv be. ruled. 
It is needless to argue that such a concept 
which first came into vogue in the post- 
yedic period, rules out academic freedom, 
e-and-take without which 


tructor, 


yener: 
looked upon as 
recognition of their 


the spirit of giv 
higher education ceases to operate. In fact, 
the guru cult has done more harm than 
good to the cause of higher education. 
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Intended to tone up academic discipline, it 
has inhibited the spirit of questioning and 
freedom of enquiry. The colonial tradition 
of education introducec by the British was 
designed to foster the spirit of obedience 
and it found the age-old notion congenial 
for the creation of a devoted bureaucracy. 
The spirit of Indian renaissance in the 19th 
century did not question the guru cull. 
Accordingly the tradition bound society in 
the pre-independence era considered 
teachers as gurus; they too, like the gurit 
of the past. went on imparting established 
knowledge efficiently. The best among 
them were the persons, who had _assimi- 
lated the largest number of books; they 
adopted sound intellectual techniques of 
methodically drilling their students in the 
complicated instructions in their disci. 
plines, and made brilliant expositions of 
accepted knowledge, While all this 
going on effectively, one serious omission 
was being perpetuated. Very few amony 
the teachers dedicated themselves to tho 
task of stimulating original thinking in 
their students’ minds, and except only the 
great ones none succeeded in doing it. Like 
the revival of learning forming a part of 
the renaissance, such informative teaching 
was no doubt very healthy ; but it aie 
only a means to build an academic  tradj- 
tion, not an end in itself, 


Was 


Much was expected in the Post-indepena- 
ence period; yet it was not to be. We, who 
have become teachers during this perive 
also followed the footprints of our rede: 
cessors, and in the process we have an 
sened the tradition. We are y 
permitted to make disinteresteq transmis 
sion of established knowledge, We hace 
become artisans of a purposeless mach; 
nery. We are the examination Buides: yw. 


are the dispensers of success, During ne 
a 
24 


Ot eve 


last annual examination of the University 
I met groups of students all of whom said 
that they wanted nothing but pass certili- 
cates. because these were passports 0 
Jobs. We are expected by them to deliver 
the goods, What then is the scope for con: 
tribution to thought and knowledge ? 


We know that a college teacher is more 
than an instructor, but in reality we find 
him to be less than one. He has fallen inlo 
hard times. Much against his wish he goe 
on lowering the standard of his teaching 
iD order to get at the evanescent receptt 
vity of his students. He is often judged by 
the percentage of success achieved by sue 
Students at the examinations. In th? 
Present cultural ethos when almost evetY 
body stands opposed to a value frame 
work-honesty, industry or excellence!” 
hears his students advocating the policy ° 
maximum results with minimum efforl® 
He may even be persuaded to shut his ey 
as his own students would be frantically 
attempting to smuggle success, The fore” 
of stagnation are setting in on all side 

Tow can the Pelican feed its young one 
sl bs ation in the field of education is 0 

Dject fit for treatment by a Becket | 
vob pro cap all, is the perplexitt 
The ae absurde of communicall? 
wall 


State : 
Bhubanes 
Conducted ach; tests in ? Ke 
; i sas! 
H : Revealing were their ss ne 
out methods to success iD ie 2 
comm lave converted our students se 
actu "nity of ‘portmanteau cutters’s © ail 
vement is negligible, if me iy 
ch students, when bypubas 
to be taught ? How to" 


without a plinth work ? 


al achie 


structure 
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The language question has still further 
complicated the issue. We go on lecturing 
and the juvenile learners, if not impatient, 
either pathetically or apathetically, keep 
gazing at us. Both the teachers and the 
taught are caught in the net of mutual 
incomprehension, locked in intractable 
darkness without any communication 
between them—an absurd situation which 
aS being hourly and daily enacted in every 
Mstitution. How to restore communi- 
cation 2 “Where shall the word be found, 
Where will the word resound ?” 


é 


To revitalise our academic tradition is 
Stupendous and uphill task. May be, we 
ate governed by the law of ee inaeeand 
We shall have to wait for the tide to turn. 

Ut passive waiting like Micawber for 
Something to turn up will not help in 
turning the tide. We have to resolve tv 
teerove the atmosphere, curricula, medium, 
echnique and purpose. We have to 
prove our own personalities—honesty 
*nd integrity—as teachers and students 
8nd ‘spell out our jperspective. 
on nether there is veneration of teachers 
aie there shall be the atmosphere e 
ceed freedom, at least the freedom 0° 

ie: “mic enquiry. Traditionally it was 
ee in ‘the vedic period when the educa- 
boy, and the educated were co-operatively 
a up in a common _ pursuit. Such a 

lonship will go a great way 12 bridging 
cot eneration gap, and it is justified on 
temic (grounds. To quote Maclver 
=. 8enuine teacher is interested 1D 
a ledge for its own worthwhileness, 00 
ude what else it brings. The genuine 
oa is interested in Jearning for its OMe 
‘No matter what utility it may serve 

Seeking knowledge she seeks trul 224 
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The curricula require modernisation. 
Modernisation does not mean tinkering 
with the courses of study, but correlating 
each discipline to the current movement of 
ideas so as to capture the interest and ima- 
gination of learners. To do so we should 
begin to teach ourselves first. We should 
remember that all knowledge is wasteful 
unless we link it up with life. “Why shall 
I read Logic or Botany ?” a student may 
ask and reasonably. The answer certainly 
is ‘not to get a certificate’, but ‘to acquire a 
way of looking at things as they are in the 
world’. 

The technique of pumping in knowledge 
like filling water into a bucket is conserva- 
tive. It fails to creale a self-generating 
interest and desiccates the mind. You 
cannot teach without creating an adequate 
motivation. Jobs or certificates, considering 
how they are arranged to be secured, 
cannot provide motivation for learning. 
The best of motivations to my mind is_ the 
pursuit of excellence. It is rightly said 
that of all pleasures in the world you soon 
except of the pleasure of under- 


get tired 
standing. If the young learner is once 
moved to geta taste of this pleasure 


nothing will deter him from academic 


pursuits. 

The problem of communication can be 
n two ways—communication 
of the content and communication through 
the medium. Firstly, the previous achieve- 
ment has to be ensured to be strong enough 
for further puilding up, which implies that 
early education must be solidly foun- 
e there are deficiencies, provi- 
de for remedical courses 
to fill the rifts. Secondly, the medium of 
instruction, whether English or a_ regional 
language, has to be acquired as a means of 
communication—not with a bias towards 


( See Page 28 ) 
2B) 


approached i 


the 
ded. Wher 
sion shall be ma 
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F N 
A silent revolution Ht sagt oe a 
ae Stes are DOW adopting 
Rn cniiies to raise their farm 
cae e The age-old cropping pattern 
one being replaced by the more 
. pace ones. Land, once lying 
Teak shining with green patches . 
fea eieldise paddy, hybrid maize, and 
as ri s. Improved implements, water 
a ane ploughs and a. ane 
’ i i S ar 
labour aa setts rh caibe Seeing 
pe ren income, derived from the 
ne Ge ata scientific agriculture, 
des le have changed their occupa- 
net Lae such as porters, massons 
anes oe cutters, etc, There is now more 
Pibaecac e in the minds of the poor 
a apne they are looking anxiously 
tata T. for help and guidance. 
ete te this happended ? Once, Mie 
tical about the governm, 
a ee farmers are now trying to 
aa ong link with the University 
ee ane: have been possible 
ee ing extension education activities 
throug 3 
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University Goes To 
Village 


by 


L.N. KAR 


of the Orissa Un’ 


iversity of Agriculture & 
Technology. 


Today, many People in our country 40 
not have clear conception about the 
Meaning of extension education. Some 
People think, that extension is to distribut¢ 
Seeds and fertilizers among cultivators: 
Many officials of higher rank, associate 


at 
eXtension with Supply and services. Tha 
is why, 


Progra : 
could not be carried out in its real sense 
and th i 


in our 


a 
People and thereby created 
negative attitude 


shoul 

carry 
with confidence. 1D 
do not lack agricultur’ 
Scientific information. Wh# 
We lack is the Proper medium, throug! 
which the Scientific know-how is to 1 
Hundreds and thousands 


>» hor 


the farmers. 
our small fay, 


mers, living in rural areas do 
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, 


ale opportunity to 
a recent developments 
there j c¢ crop husbandry. 
i hit ae other alternative but to 
fia traditional and archaic 
| ing. 


in 


§ 
cee the Extension Divisio 
| ther oa by reaching people an 
ca scientific farming. Clos 
hea contacts with the farm popu 
eveloped strong feeling 


| diff, 
erent j a 
t innovations which were 


Tesisted by them 
HOW IT WORKS 


ee is probably th 
of India to other Agricultural Unive 
clievin work directly wi 

will ane that the advisory servic 
ed in the each hundred of farmers: 
transport perce villages, having 
tis Instit sie communication 

rect ae has decided to 

round Te eee of teaching 
le. Bhub ubaneswar in 3 N. 
aneswar, Jatni and Pipli- 


e 


take 


Ta: 
sain the block organisation, 
Tuch p gis left to be done 
V. eo less educated. 2 
nivetsit extension education W 
f the y is carried out by all 
tartin poe Division of the 
x Mie rom the field agent 
Part ton Education, every one 
bie quite complementar 
the Panchayat level there i 


1. en 
if t 
, who is charged with the 
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|} and h 
a | ave fe 
created confidence 1D acce 


Th 

eE . _ 5 
xtension Education service o 

e only agency 


get acquainted 


the 


Because of this 


stick 


methods of 


Th A 4 
ese difficulties have been successfully 
n of the 


d teaching 


e and 
lation 


of fellowship 


pting 
once 


f the 


rsities 


th the f armers- 


alone 


scatter- 


very poor 
facilities. 


the 


farmers 
E. S. Blocks, 


where 


by the 
nd ill paid 


the workers 


s the field 
responsibi- 


BER, 


i close contact with the 
village people. Block Agents, Extension 
Agrnomist, Information Specialists and 
other Subject-Matter Specialists, frequent- 
ly visit villages and participate actively in 
the teaching programme. The head of 
the Field Extension Programme is the 
project leader who directs the field-work 
under the guidance of the Dean of Exten- 


sion Education. 

village, an Agricultural 
has been formed of the 
interested farmers by mutual understand- 
ing. This Committee organises and conveys 
meetings frequently in order to ascertain 


the felt needs of the farmers. Program- 
oped in consulting 


Apart from the 
rsonnel, subject-matter speci- 
attend these meetings and 
y take part in the discussions and 

encouraged 
and 


lity of keeping 


In each 


Committee 


extension Pe 


deliberations. 
on the various 


related problems an 
-alists. Usually 
¢ to enable farmers 


he evening 
in large number without interfe- 


field work. Besides, special 
5 are also organised to 
ers with different subjects 
ing to farming such aS judicious 
m ant protection mea- 
i oved cultural practices, improved 
jeties of crops: jmproved implements 
and the like. is believing. Hence, 
to prove the rity of the recommend- 

result 


yaluabl 
f the problems, are 
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also frequently undertaken. To encourage 
the progressive farmers of the area, excur- 
sions are also arranged to the State 
Farms and other interesting places having 
agricultural importance. 


Those, who speak of the 
attitude of the farmers 


traditional 
may take the 


trouble of visiting these villages and see 
for themselves, how things are changing 
first, About 80 water pumps, purchased 


by the farmers are in use. These pumps, 
not only helped the people from  back- 
crushing labour of lifting water, but also 
helped to add hundreds _ of acres under 
food. and: cash crops. In the language of 
an old. farmer: of Budhapada “I never had 
the opportunity to eat so much of vege- 
tables in my life as I am doing these days 
now. Thanks to this pump, without 
which, these lands could never have been 
reclaimed and cultivated’. Hybrid maize 
is now gaining an important place in the 
cropping pattern in this area which had 
never grown maize before. This summer, 
a group of farmers of Ujanipada received 
as much as eight thousand rupees from 
their maize crop alone, which. they had 
raised ina 10. acre patch. Farming is 


paying and will pay more is the slogan of 
the majority of the farmers of this area. 


It is no more surprising to see that 
farmers having no formal education are 
talking of N. P. K. requirements of different 
crops, fertilizer schedule, chemical insecti- 
cides, almost in: the correct manner. 

Although. certain, problems are _ being. 
faced with regard to supply and service 
need of the farmers jt is felt that these 
could not stand’ on: the way of progress; 
Once the farmers have made themselves 
thoroughly educated and acquainted with 
the modern methods. of Scientific farming: 


Once, a breakthrough is the 
superiority of Scientific methods over 
the traditional way ig established, the 
organisational set-up is geared up, the 
administrative machinery js reformed, it 
'S not too far away and too much to 
©xpect our farmers to lead us through: the 
way in the Solution of our much vexed 
food problem, 

In this dir 
Extension D 


achieved, 


ection, the work done by the 


Division of the 0,.U. A. T 
1owever little it may be, is certainly 
constructive ang ideal to be followed 


by others, 


( From Page 25) a 


literature but. with emphasis on the capa 
city to express oneself both in speech ay 
well as writing. 


Finally, what is most lamentable in our 
academic tradition is the absence of a total 
perspective, The details of knowledge are 
not integrated into a whole, nor are they 
integrated. with life. We get casual] sights 
but no steady vision, The average student 


—_——_..., 
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has to geta clear 


ictur i 
ficance of a bo Picture: of the total sign 


dy of knowledge and: its 
In creative minds the 
alee have to. be diffused: 
s ‘dissolved in. order to be te” 
created as new and complete wholes. 


Th 
¢ teacher today stands confused.---~ 


ae aie 
© will have his day only when: the acad@ 
Mic tradition is revitalised., 
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OES TO VILLAGE 


UNIVERSITY G 


F s. proud harvest 
A smiling farmer with his prouc 


fa aT, 


i ral i e s are being demonstrated lo the farmers 
ved i Itural implements are 
Improved agricul 


UNIVERSITY GOES TO VILLAGE 


Field Officer conducting demonstrations on farmer's field and 
explaining them of the benefits of the innovations 


Dr. Ch. N 

Dr. Ch. N, Nanda, Vice-C 

Shri LN. Manila, Vike Chae oe of Ag ricultural Un ersily and 

grou he Be ay Editor, the Samaj discussing with ¢ 
p of farmers in Nakhauri in Bhubaneswar Block py 


UNIVERSITY GOES TO VILLAGE 


Nanda, Vie Chancellor, Shri Radhan: 
My 2 * i Ra ath F Rditor, 
, Murphy. American Adyiser eter ean 


Dr. Ch. N 
the Samaj & Mr. U. 
the field of a progressive farmer 


a 


Minister for Ag i 
Pro-Chanecellor of the 1 


cullure 


Niversity yi 
farmers 


Singh 
ng the fie 


Deo who is so 


Ids of Progressiy; 


mn 


«cul 
“ultural education prepares the mind, 


BOD Toc, aR abo oF Sa cea ceietr 404 (ghee a 


imp A 
or A ; 
; ving the economic base 


Tes: 
@ ‘ : 5 
_, SPect, one is agricultural education 


Pre, 
_, “sent a few aspects of wha 


Teaching and_ Research 
Activities in College of 


Agriculture 


by 


Dr. BAIDYANATH MISRA 


meen recognised that commercial 
. Ire will play an important part in 
C of the 
Rae But how can we improve the 
Many hed of _agriculture? There are 
change actors which can bring about a 
‘ in agriculture, but we draw atten- 


On 5 . é 0 £ 
to two factors which are vital in this 
, and 


Agri- 
and 
improved 
ptible to 


es . = 
le second is agricultural research. 


r 
eee paves the way for 
ii ology. A mind which is susce 
ist ge and has the requisite knowledge to 
(eae the change, and a technology 
Prog can bring about improvement in the 
luctivity of land, can make agriculture 


vi , 
Viable occupation. In_ this article, I 
t we are doing 


the college of agriculture to impart agri- 


cy) 5 
vtural education and improve agricultural 
farch. The article is necessarily 
of the 


No 

.Tappy, but it highlights some 

eer developments in the 
Cultural education. 


field of 


TEACHING 


Let me first discuss the method of 
teaching. Teaching is in fact the major 
activity of the College. We have both 
undergraduate and graduate courses lea- 
ding to B.Sc. (Ag.) and M.Sc. (Ag.) degrees. 
Besides, we have started registering candi- 
Ph.D. degree under the traditional 
method of Thesis work. For B. Sc. (Ag.) 
degree, students passing Pre-University 
Science read for a period of 4 years under 
a Trimester system with credit courses. 
If the students successfully complete about 
200 credit hours of course work, they be- 
come eligible for B.Sc. (Ag.) degree. In 
M.Sc. (Ag.), we have the same Trimester 
with credit courses. B. Sc. (Ag.) 
fter successfully completing six 
with 90 credit hour-courses, 
(Ag.) degree. 


dates for 


system 
students a 


trimesters 
pecome eligible to get M.Sc. 


The Trimester system with credit cour- 
ses has been evolved after a number of 
years of trial and error. In the beginning 


ia) 
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we had a four year course in B.Sc. (Ag.). 
Subsequently this was changed toa five 
year course. In both the cases, mairi- 
culates were allowed to take admission. 
When we changed over to the present 
system, we had to face a lot of difficulties 


in adjusting the old students into the new i 


curriculum. Even now some of the drop- 
outs are coming and soliciting adjustment 
in the new system. 


The Trimester system with credit courses 
has created a new environment for 
academic improvement. The students are 
now more regular due to frequent examina- 


Under-graduate 


tions. There is greater contact between 
the teachers and students which has 
Quizes 


One-hour tests 
Laboratory and class work a 


Final examination 
(Theory 35, Practical 15) 


A teacher is supposed to organise 
5 quizes (each of 10 to 15 minutes dura- 
tion), 2 monthly one hour tests and one 
final examination of 3 hours duration 


in 
case of undergraduate students. In case 
of post-graduate students only two one 


hour monthly tests and one 
final examination are held. 

tions are all internal and the respon- 
sibility of teachers offering the courses. 
Only in case of research by the post- 
graduate students, an external examiner 
is associated for evaluation. The post- 
graduate students take 48 credit hours in 
their major field of specialisation, 12 credit 
hours of work in minor fields and 30 credit 


30 


three hour 
The examina- 


produced a sobering effect in the college 
life. But the repetition courses along with 
frequent examinations have put considera- 
ble strain on the faculty 
Particularly due to the transfer of a number 
of faculty members to the Government 
after the regularisation of service condi- 
tions, many departments have remained 
understaffed causing great dislocations to 
the regular functioning of the normal work 
of the college. However, I must say that 


the system has eliminated to a considerable 


extent the adoption of malpractice in the 


examinations. The type of examinations 


and the marks allotted to each is given 
below. 


Post-graduate 


10 per cent 56 

25 per cent 30 per cent 
15 per cent 20 per cent 
50 per cent 50 per cent 


eee bares eee dO 
hours in the fi 
the last two ¢ 
present 


eld of research. They devote 
Timesters to research and 
a thesis for evaluation. 


Regarding th 
said that th ne 
theoretical 
undergo g 


Pe of training, it may b¢ 
© students are not only give? 
training, but also they 
ord Tigorous practical training @ 
aaa vane the actual problems 
provided hae Out of the 200 credit hours 
courses account Se. (Ag.) course, theo" 
Practical ¢] nt for 130 credit hours a 
hours a aay account for 70 credit 
y ach practical credit hou" 
hours of field wor 

-) also, each department has 
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members. 


provided for a number of practical courses. 
It varies from 22 credit hours in Agronomy 
to 12 credit hours in Botany. Each credit 
hour of practical class in M. Sc. (Ag.) 
consists of 3 hours of field work. Besides, 
a B. Se. (Ag.) students are to work in the 
cee and the village for one trimester, 
a 3 months for acquiring practical 
a wledge of rural conditions. In the 
Meee we intended to have one year 
ieee for the agricultural students. 
a He to paucity of funds, we had to 
a it to one trimester. If somehow 
ne coud be arranged, we would again 
Resi proposal and examine the 
Reais ity of internship for effective prac: 
raining of the students. 


ae this time the Agriculture college has 
om 4 out 1,229 B. Sc. (Ag.) students and 
oe f. Sc. (Ag.) students. In 1970 the 
M a produced 108 B.Sc. (Ag.) and 27 
oe c. (Ag.) students. Most of them have 
ee employed in the State Government and 
aR Reeser the agricultural programme 
ome State. We are now admitting 144 
4 ents in the 1st year of B. Sc. (Ag.) and 
M Students in the ist year of each 
- Sc. (Ag.) course. 


is collaborating with the 
improvement of 
Under the USAID 


The university 
coe University for 
ching and research. 
rogramme 30 teachers have already come 
ack after receiving higher training in 
Issouri and other universities in the 
a A. Nine members of staff are still 

ergoing training in Missouri for higher 
grees, Under the auspices of USAID we 
ave also received quite a number of scienti- 
i equipment for effective teaching and 
Search, 
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RESEARCH PROGRAMME 


There are 8 graduate departments which 
are not only offering courses, but are also 
actively engaged in reseach work. I sum- 
marise below some of the important find- 
ings of reseach work organised by 
different departments. : 


AGRONOMY DEPARTMENT 


This is one of the oldest departments of 
the College dealing with different crops. 
The department has found that combined 
application of bulky organic manures like 
F, Y. M. and green manure and chemical 
fertilizers ensure continuous higher yields 
besides improving the fertility status of the 
soil. Application of potassic fertilizers 
along with nitrogen applied in split dose in 
high yielding rice help in increasing yield 
and resisting diseases. The studies of the 
Agronomy Department also show that three 
to four crops could be grown per year in the 
irrigated high lands to provide a net profit 


of Rs. 6,000 to 9,000 per hectare per year 
without affecting the fertility of 
the soil. 


BOTANY DEPARTMENT 


The Botany Department has evolved a 
number of new high yielding varieties 
which have considerable interest for the 
cultivators. One such dwarf high yiel- 
ding rice variely called Jagannath has 
been evolved through X-Ray induced 
dwarfing of the reputed variety, T 141. 
Another part of this High Yielding Variety 
project is the hybridisation between local 
tall varieties and the introduced dwarf 
varieties which has given rise to a number 
of new selections like OR 5-11, OR 6-1, 
OR 10-12, OR 10-26, OR 10-185 and OR 
10-193. Besides yielding as high as the 
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standard HYV’s like IR-8 and Jaya, these 
selections have some additional virtues 
like fine to superfine grains (in the OR 10 
series), better cooking qualities and 
moderate field resistance to bacterial 
blight and gall midge. 


In the field of improvement of tall 
indica rice is selection of varieties suitable 
for post-flood cropping in flood affected 
areas. A comparative study of a large 
number of dwarf and tall indicas has led 
to the selection of some new varieties like 
Manoharsali, PTB 10 mutants and one 
scented rice from the local collection. 


Considerable progress has also been 
done in breeding new varieties of ragi, 
(T-20, Sodangi-6 and IE 742) maize 


(BSH-1 & 2) soyabean and few other crops, 


CHEMISTRY DEPARTMENT 


Research in the Chemistry Department 
has shown that lime sludge from paper mills 
and basic slag and blast furnance slag from 
steel Industries are inexpensive and suitable 
for acid _ soils. Further, partially 
acidualated rock phosphate has been 
proved to be an economic source oj 
phosphorous by minimizing phosphate 
fixation in acid red and lateritic soils. 


ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT 


The Department has made a number of 
studies in the field of capital formation, 
marketing, farm management, cropping 
pattern and co-operation. The Department 
is now undertaking two studies in regard 
to cost and returns of agriculture. One of 
the important findings of the farm Manage- 
ment study is that there is an inverse rela- 
tionship between farm size and producti. 
vity per acre. This means that small farms 


are more efficient than large ones, 
Secondly, owner cultivators are More 
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enterprising than tenant cultivators. This 
emphasies the need for immediate imple- 
mention of land reform measures as emb6 
died in the plan proposals. 


ENTOMOLOGY DEPARTMENT 


The Department has made a number of 
recommendations to the farmers for con- 
trolling the destructive insect pests of rice 
and vegetables, Particularly the biological 
control of coconut pests has proved suc: 
cessful and has received wide commenda- 
tion, It has been found out that three 
Species of Parasites have been worked out 
and they have been released in infested 


orchards Periodically for controlling the 
Pests, 


DEPARTMENT OF EXTENSION 
The Department h 
to find out the com 


and S0cio-economic 
of Orissa. 


as made several studies 
munication behaviour 
traits of the farmers 
are. (1 pone of the important fades 
prone { majority of the farmers who ae 
ate BA, accept new agricultural practices 
i Ww bis years of age with primary 0: 
(2) fri School standard of education, 
have po wS 8nd neighbours of the farmers 
ome themselves to be the bes 
Scientj nucators in the transmission of tb? 

tific knoy vledge, and (3) among the 
oe 8toups, the farming caste with 

ain amount of educational backgrou” 


are z i 
; elon *eceptive to the adoption of neW 
STicultural Practices. 


HORTICULTURE DEPARTMENT 
aut Department has taken up researc? 
tional ai Varietal performances, pul 
Storage or ha wal requirements and e 
tables ; the some of the fruits and ve 

m the 60 acres orchard attached 


the Department. Variety studies in mango 
show Golabkhas as the earliest harvester 
end Latsundari and Totapuri along with 
 Baignpalli as heavy  yielders. Variety 
studies in banana, bhendi, brinjal, tomato, 
cocumber and a few others also have been 


mee with promising results. Studies on 
e storage life of fruits and vegetables 
ave shown that fruits like mangoes, 


Mosambi and guava could be stored under 
Normal conditions by the use of 9 to 12 
Per cent wax imulsion as a furit coating 
for 30 days more without decreasing their 
nutritional status while in case of tomato, 
it can be stored for 7 to 10 days more than 
fe untreated ones. It is further found 
that the use of paper mill sludge can 
increase the yield of vegetables like tomato, 
potato, cauliflower and cabbage in the 
leached soils of Bhubaneswar. 


DEPARTMENT OF MYCOLOGY 


The Department is engaged in finding 
causes and control measures of important 
plant diseases of the State. Control of 
blast disease of rice through application of 
Hinosan, Kasumin and Organic tin 
fungicides, establishing method of inocula- 
tion in udbatta disease of rice and control 
of the disease by hot water and solar heat 
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treatment of seeds are some of the notable 
achievements of the Department. Along 
with other control measures against early 
and late blight of potato and tikka disease 
of groundnut, the Department has found 
that a semi-purified leaf extract of Ipomea 
Cornea locally known as Amari has _anti- 
fungal properties which are effective 
against Broomspot of rice, blight of ,;wheat 
and fruit rot of chillies. 


This summary of research findings indica- 
actively 


tes that each department is 
engaged in research along with teaching 
activities. It is not easy to find out 


outstanding research result within a short 
period of six or seven years. Continuous 
hard work is all that is needed for achiev- 
ing some success in the line. All that I 
indicate is that efforts are not lacking in 


the field of research. 


The teachers of the College are also acti- 
vely engaged in extension work. Since 
this is discussed in a separate article, 10 
mention has been made regarding the 
activity of the College. It may 
doing all 
e of Agri- 


extension 
also be noted here that we are 


these three activities in the Colleg: 
culture. 
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Role of Forests in Our Economic and 
Social Development 


Orissa is endowed with vast 
resources such as minerals and 
The total extent of forests in Orissa is 
about 68-167 sq. kilometres. This figure 
represents about 43-74 per cent of the 
total land area of the State. But these 
forests are not evenly distributed Over all 
the districts. The minimum forest area is 
in Balasore district which is about 5 per 
cent of the land area of the district. The 
maximum forest area is found in Phulbani 
district where about 81 per cent of the total 
district is covered under forest. But all 
these forests are not Productive, since 
about 29,000 Sq. Kms. of forests are 
degraded due to over exploitations, 
grazing and podu cultivation. 
15,500 Sq. Kms. of forests are under Podu 
cultivation. The ultimate consequence of 
Podu cultivation are far-reaching. It is 
also obligatory on the part of the forest 
department to meet the Tequirements of 
forest products for internal consumption 
and also to meet the requirement of small 
timber and agricultural implements Of the 
rural population. The forests also Provide 
home, food and work for our Tribal Popu- 
lation. Our forest yield aq number 
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natura! 
forests. 


over 
About 


of products which are used in vane 
of forest based industries as W® 
as_ for defence, railway, commun 
cations and other public undertakings. 
The most important varieties of adie, 
extracted from our forests are Sal, Bija a 
Teak, Asan, Kurum, Gamhar etc. Apat 
from Providing raw materials for puID» 
Panel products. Matchwood and_ other 
Wood baseq industries, forests are aJS° 
Source of number of useful Minor Forest 
Products like, Kendu leaves, Gums, Resins 
Tannin materials, Medicinal plants, Ess® 
ntial Oils, Vegetable Oils, Canes, Ba es 
Lac, Honey, Bees Wax and Grasses which 
Play an important role in the rural econ?” 
MY and rural life of the forest folks yee 
are completely dependent on them. Besidé 


‘ ? n 
We have a rich fauna of wild animals ® 
birds. 


With the industrial progress leading "i 
€conomic stowth the requirements ‘. 
anert Rencuctss in processed and sas 
Processed forms are progressively inc 
Sing. At present the demand is reg"! ae 
More by our capacity to produce 1? se: 
than the CaPacity of the people to purchas® 
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timbers like Korum, 


Some of our 
Rosewood, Gumhar, Teak and Sal have a 


vast scope for export. For example 
at present railway sleepers converted from 
Sal in our forests are being exported 
tolran. Our timbers will be quite popular 
abroad because of the grains which are 


excellent in appearance. Besides sandal 
peed will also be popular abroad 
°r its oil contents. We have certain 
faeccuaneous species such as Dahura, 
amu, Kasi, Kendu, etc., though extracted 

ket 


ae our forest do not find a ready mar 
for accordingly our annual revenue for 
oi is dependent upon the availability of 
mmercially exploited  species- Some 
aa species though felled in the forest 
a eft there as they do not find ; any 
arket. If thse species can be utilised 
ae revenue will accrue the Government 
in the requirements of the public regard- 
« materials for constructional work, 
nar’ ete., can be met. Of Jate such 
0 ers are being utilised in manufacture 
in Plywood, particle Board etc., which are 
ain demand in market. There are nO 
in Ustries to manufacture such materials 
ae State where raw materials for the 
ea are abundantly _ available 1m on 
‘0 St. Under the assistance of For 
Mecation a survey has been proposed 
com Utilisation of these hitherto non 
Mercial timbers. 
The Minor Forest Products of this 


St ‘ 
Ate have a great export potential. 


an jmportant 
d contribu- 
s to the 
Orissa for 
d for rest 


ete leaves constitute 
tes a earner in our State a0 
Onually about Rs. 3°5 crore 
ee Exchequr. Bidi leaves of 
que flavour and flexibility 2” 
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stance for delay are particularly valued 
for their use in the rolling of bidies. The 
leaves producted in Sambalpur, Bolangir, 
Kalahandi districts are reported to be the 
best in the world market. The annual pro- 
duction of Bidi leaves in Orissa is about 


39,500 tons. India exported about 
4,000 tons of Bidi leaves valued at Rs. 1 
crore in the year 1968-69. Thus the 


foreign exchange earned comes to about 
Rs. 2,500 per ton. The leaves are mainly 
exported to Ceylon and Nepal. 


At present there is negotiation going on 
with Ceylon Government for supplying of 
about 3,500 tons of bidi leaves from Orissa. 
The present contribution of Orissa Bidi 
leaves is estimated at 5 lakhs per annum 
in the export market. 


important forest product ex- 


Another 
ported is Genduligum or Gum Karaya. 
Gums are marketed in the form of dried 


exudation and find extensive uses as 
Adhesives in printing, finishing of Textiles 
as sizing material for paper and in confec- 
tionery and pharmaceuticals industries. 
Gum Karaya ranks second only to Gum 
Arabica in commercial importance in the 
world trade. Orissa ranks 4th next only to 
Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan, Gujurat in 
the production of Gum Karaya. Bombay is 
the chief assembling market for this Gum 
poth for internal and international markets. 
India exports Gum Karaya to the tune of 
5.500 tons valued at Rs. 2-70 crores. But 
there has been no systematic data available 
regarding the share of Orissa. The export 
of Gum Karaya is directed to U.S. A., 
France, U. K., West Germany and Italy. 
Out of the total exports of Gum Karaya 
U.S. A. accounts for about 60 per cent 
where it is used in preparation of finger 
wave lotions in the Beauty Trade. 
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Next in importance to gums is the 
Myrobolams or the Triphala (Myrobolams) 
because of their astringent and fermentative 
and certain acid properties are 
valued for their use in the leather tanning 
industries both in raw and extracted form. 
This commodity also constitutes a raw 
material in the manufacture of Textile and 
printing inks, dyes etc. Being the chief 
producer of Myrobolam, India is the largest 
supplier of the commodity to the world 
market. It will not be exaggerated if it is 
stated that India holds a near monopoly 
in the world trade. The important coun- 
tries importing this commodity are U. K., 
U. S. A., Afganisthan and Belgium. Myro- 
bolams are exported from India in dried 


wholes and crushed forms. Besides. 
Myrobolams extract is also exported to 
Newzeland, Japan and Burma. The 


average annual collection in India is esti- 
mated to be 1 lakh tons out of which the 
collection from Orissa is about 20,000 
tonnes which represents nearly 1/5th of 
India’s over all collections. 


Nux Vomica is another important minor 
forest products which has vast export 
potential. Nux vomica seeds are used in the 
Pharmaceutical industries. for manufacture 
of strychinine and brucine. The record ex- 
port of the seeds was in 1966-67 when India 
exported about 150 tonnes of the seeds 
valued at about Rs. 2 lakhs. Major markets 
to which the seeds are exported are U.S. A., 
U. K., Switzerland. The total potential yield 
of the seeds in the State is estimated at 350 
tonnes annually where as the actual collec- 
tions is round about 90 tonnes. 


The utilisation of sal seed has drawn 
pointed attention in recent years. Sal 
seeds are used for preparation of food items 
particularly by the tribal peoples. Sal fat 
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can be compared with physical and chemi- 
cal composition of cocoa butters which is 
mported for manufacture of chocolates. 
The fat contents of sal seed is about 
15 per cent. De-oiled sal meal is reported 
to be rich in carbohydrates, Sal fat has 
attracted good attention abroad as cocoa 
butter like fat for using in chocolate and 
confectionery produces. Sal fat has been 
taken by some farms of Italy, U. S. A., and 
Japan for further study of its industrial use 
and human consumption.There is plenty 
of scope of further Study of utilisation of 
sal seed and from the stand point of 
mereasing the vegetable oil supply of the 
nation as well as for export. 


Birds from India are finding market in 
the world because of their craze as pets, 
among the affluent societies abroad. 
Monkeys also are exported for the research 
in the field of surgery and space exploration 
where they want to study the effect of the 
research on the living organism without 
dying any harm to the human _ beings. 
naa earned about Rs. 35 lakhs annually 
as foreign exchange in the export of 
monkeys in the recent past. But birds 
have started assuming greater importance 
paar in the export market, The share 
of birds in the total exports of live animals 
- S per cent. Orissa forests 
I ; Iversified topography are 
ite tae innumerable species: of wild 
Ghee 'rds. The important wild life of 
Spotted a monkeys, Leopard, Jungle Cat, 
Leng ee Neel gai, Sambar, Crocodiles 
iges au) etc. The skins of Leopard and 

and Jungle Cat are in great deman! 


abroad for maki : n 
Similipal hills Ing fashionable coats. 1! 


ecause of its 


mim- i et 
in the affluent cry is valued as 4 P' 


Societies of Europe, Jap2? 
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and America. The birds are collected from 
the nests by the authorised tribal people 
called Khadias. These tribals sell the birds 
to the forest Department and are paid at 
Hp rate of Rs. 15 per bird. Birds are 
qa eut to the rearing centre at Joshipur. 
Only young birds about 1 month old are 
pec When the birds acquire feather 
ey are sold by inviting tenders. On an 
purace the birds are sold at the rate of 
fe 30 to 40 per bird. Usually the wild 
3 e dealers in Calcutta purchase the birds. 
Xport of wild life is regulated by export 
control order of Government of India. An 
peount of about Rs. 2 lakhs was earned 
uring the year 1968-69, as foreign 


Fence from the export of hill Mynas 
aon eal Another important products 
at is exported from India is Tasser. 


Tasser is produced mainly in Orissa, M. P. 
and Bihar where tribal people rear and 
collect tasser cocoons in the forests. 
Orissa tasser is trong, lasting and lighter 
ay tasser fabrics, produced in other 
pene Tasser obtained in Orissa is there- 
one fine and strong. India in the year 

8 exported about 13 lakhs sq. metres of 
tasser fabrics valued at about Rs. 2 lakhs. 
Tasser is exported mainly to Switzerland, 
Sveden; U, S,/A., U. Ky U. S.'S. Ry West 
eam France, Italy, Denmark and 
apan. 


Cashewnut is another important item 
Which is of great potential value. The 
crest Department has got extensive plant- 
ation of cashewnut and the production of 
the same is about 30 tonnes annually 


) 
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Cashew is exported to U. S. A., U.S. S. Res 
Canada, U. K., Australia. There is plenty 
of scope for intensive plantation of cashew- 
nut in the State. 


Thus more timber and other M. F. P. 
will have to be produced by undertaking 
suitable measures such as intensive exploi- 
tation of forests in use, exploitation of such 
forest areas as have not so far been deve- 
loped for lack of communications, reduction 
of wastage by improved logging techniques. 


Going to the question of Podu cultiva- 
tion, it is necessary that the forests under 
Podu cultivation should be rehabilitated for 
the above stated reasons. By rehabilitating 
the degraded forest not only the revenue 
of the State will be increased but also the 
areas suitable for permanent agriculture 
will also produce more foodgrains. 
besides. the economic conditions of the 
tribal people will also be improved. By 
preserving and suitably extending the 
forest, unemployment problem can also 
be solved to some extent because forestry 
operations in both industrialised and deve- 
loping areas are the most important existing 
or potential sources of employment in rural 
area. Thus forestry and forest industries 
have a big role to play in the development 
of the State. So forests can be fully utilised 
for economic and social development in 
rural areas as forestry not only creats 
employment in the forestry sector but also 
has a considerable ynultiple effect in related 
sectors of the economy. 
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Teaching Medium in 
University Classes 


Uptill the present year, the Medium of 
teaching in the College classes in our State 
was througha foreign language, j, e., 
English. A few years back, Government of 
India felt the necessity of teaching : the 
College going students through the medium 
of their mother-tongue. It was also decid- 
ed in the Vice-Chancellor’s Conference at 
all-India level to change the Medium of 
instruction from English to re 
ges. This being a very difficult task 
requiring a lot of money, Government of 
India decided to help all the States by 
granting one crore of Tupees to each State 
to bring out College level text-books in 
regional languages according to the 


gional langua- 


syllabi 
of their respective Universities. Almost 
all the States of India have set up an orga- 


nisation like that of ours to 
College level text-books 
language of their State, 
Andhra Pradesh, Madras, 
etc., have already made m 
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Prepare the 
in the regional 
Many States like 
Kerala, Mysore, 
uch progress in 
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ted | 
this respect. They started and oe 
the scheme much earlier than us- Hind 
States like West Bengal and Sora ut 
Speaking States had already broug ‘onal 
College level] text-books in the red ll 
language of their State by pres he 
Shers much before the inception 
Present scheme. 


Jal? 
WwW me i 
© started to execute the sche e 


Tt 
Tn the month of March 1970, unde 


fel | 
initiative of 


‘nis 
the then Education va om 
Shri B. Patnaik, the Orissa State ns We 
Text-Book Preparation and Prod ail 
created under the Societies Regt ofr i 
Act, 1860 for the purpose. te aot 
Sation is an autonomous Db? consi 
is being 8overned by a Board me is 
ing of 18 Members under the Chair 
of the Education Minister of erent 
This °rganisation began its at a 
oun hs month of Novernbi™ col 
The Scheme jg at present totally fi 


the Government of India and its office is 
located at Saheed Nagar, Bhubaneswar. It 
is carrying out its work with the co-ope- 
Tation of the members of the staff of the 
four Universities of the State, ie., the 
Utkal, Sambalpur, Berhampur and the 
Orissa University of Agriculture and 
Technology, Bhubaneswar as well as of the 
Members of the staff of various Colleges of 
the State. 


PUBLICATION OF TEXT-BOOKS 


_ During this year, production of text-books 
in regional language for the P. U. class 
has been taken up and it has been decided 
to publish text-books for the P. U. class in 
16 subjects and for the ist Year Degree 
lass in 9-10 subjects. Preparation of 
Manuscripts during this period is more or 
€ss complete and some of the manuscripts 
ave already gone to the press and some 
ate in the reviewing stage. Manuscripts 
°n Algebra, Economics, Solid Geometry, 
Tigonometry are now in the press 
Rudiethe! a work of printing is in 
Progress. Tt is expected that these books 
Would come out of the press by the end 
®t this month. Manuscripts on other sub- 
Jects like Physics, Chemistry, Zoology: 
ny; Logic, Education, Psychology; etc., 
; © now ready for the press while manu 
‘tipts on History, Political Science, Home 


pierce, Commerce, Anthropology: Geos 
‘phy and Geology are in different stages 
; We hore- 


Preparation and vetting. 


fore the end of this year, We will be in 
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P. U. class. Our books are priced on no 
loss no profit basis and hence we hope, 
the cost of our books will be less than 
that of their counterparts published by 
private publishers. 


ORIENTATION TRAINING COURSE 


As the Utkal University decided to start 
teaching in the P. U. class in Oriya from 
this academic year, it was felt necessary 
to acquaint the teachers of different colleges 
of our State with the mode of teaching 
in regional language, We, therefore, orga- 
nised an orientation training course from 
the 3ist May 1971 to the 3rd July 1971 for 
the purpose. One teacher on each subject of 
different colleges of the State were invited 
to attend the course and the writers, trans- 
lators, expert committee members, sub- 
ject experts and eminent educationist of the 
State were requested to deliver lectures 
explaining the mode of teaching in region- 
al language and some of them actually 
demonstrated the way of teaching in 
regional language. We got reports from 
participants and teachers engaged in impart. 
ing instructions that the scheme was highly 
successful. This created a sense of confi- 
dence in the minds of teachers who will 
be teaching various subjects for the first 
time in Oriya in their respective Colleges 


i his 
the present academic year. In t 
Bie : has already published 


rd, the Bureau : 
vee thousand copies of Science Glossary 
Part-I which will be very much useful as 


reference book to the teachers, students 
Z f the subjects. 


tye esition to give text books ua Oriya i and writers © 
®* hands of our students reading in the 
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Development Activities of &'ducation 
Department in 197 0-71 


For implementation of the development 
programmes on education during the 
Fourth Five-Year Plan, Government have 
allowed an outlay of Rs. 14-25 crores under 
General Education, out of which Rs 80-50 
lakhs and Rs. 164-45 lakhs were spent dur- 
ing 1969-70 and 1970-71, respectively, 
During the year 1971-72, a sum of Rs. 336-00 
lakhs has been provided in the Budget 
under General Education which includes a 
sum of Rs. 1-50 lakhs, meant for cultural 
programme. 


One of the important directives of the 
Constitution is to provide compulsory and 
free education to all children in the age- 
group 6—il. In order to meet this consti- 
tutional obligation, the State Government 
have introduced free education in the 
Primary stage, ie, to the children 
in age group 6—11. In order to achieve 
the goal for imparting compulsory education 
to all children in the above age-group, 
Government are spending about 35 per 
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cent of the total provision under General 
Education on Primary Schools. During 
1969-70 and 1970-71, 1.000 and 2,500 
teachers, respectively, have been appointed 
in different primary schools of the State. 
Provision has also been made for appoint- 
Ment of 3,000 Primary school teachers 
during the current year. During the yeat 
1970-71, a sum of Rs. 15-84 lakhs has bee? 
Spent on construction and repairs of the 
Primary Schoo] buildings. The question 
of amalgamating classes VI and VII with 
primary education is under active conside- 

3 ear 
1970-71, 156 new 44. Pose were 
opened and there is a Provision for opeD- 
ing of 200 new schools during the current 
year under private Management. 


During the 


ear i High 
Schools were oy year 1970-71, 145 


ened under private manage 
ite and this year Provision has also bee? 

a . for payment of grant-in-aid to 150 
newly recogniseq High Schools. A sum of 
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Rs 625 lakhs was spent in 1970-71 for 
Bpcuction of buildings and for provision 
tfurniture and equipments in High 
Schools, 


During the year 1970-71,a sum of 
; 27-07 lakhs was spent for improvement 
| nd expansion of colleges and this year 


Iso a provision of Rs 35:88 lakhs has been 
aa for the purpose. A sum of Rs 21:51 

S was spent during 1970-71 for im- 
Movement of college builings and this year 
“provision of Rs 23:27 lakhs has been 
Made for the purpose. 


revvith a view to develop the fundamental 
‘ Search work on Physics and to train up 
© University degree holders in advanced 
Ysics leading to research degrees it was 
{lt necessary to establish an Institute of 
musics at Bhubaneswar. In order to 
tt the institution a token provision of 
me00 lakhs has been made in the Budget 
I ee year 1971-72 and efforts are afoot to 
Mence work this year. 


p 
ROGRAMMES ON WOMEN EDUCATION 


we Secondary Training Schools for 
ery en, one at Baripada and the other at 
7) Per have been opened during 
ch “i, One Government Girls’ High 
bene in Unit-4, Bhubaneswar, has been 
ae during the year. Three non-Govern- 
Girls’ High Schools, one at Nimapara 
ih he district of Puri, one at Padmapur 
a the district of Sambalpur 
at pte Kamala Nehru Girls’ High School 
ha epada in the district of Mayurbhanj 
j en taken over by Government. 


Ry 
Ny PLOPMENTAL PROGRAMME RELA: 
* TO PRIMARY BASIC EDUCATION 


th 


A 
lym of Rs. 10,32,000 was spent during 


for the reconstruction and 


superv 
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improvement of the existing primary school 
buildings in the State. A sum of Rs 2,25,000 
was spent for the construction of 
the new primary school buildings in the 
15 educationally backward districts of 
Orissa. A sum of Rs. 12,39,000 was spent 
for the construction of Teachers’ quarters 
in the revenue districts of Koraput, Ganjam 
and Phulbani at the rate of Rs. 7,000 per 
quarters. During the year under report, 
2,500 primary school teachers were appoin- 
ted under plan schemes. A sum of 
Rs. 21,86,770 has been spent towards the 
salaries of the above teachers. During the 
year 1970-71, 19 posts of Additional Basic 
Trained Matric Teachers were provided to 
the existing Senior Basic School. A sum of 
Rs. 1,55,000 was spent for repair and re- 
construction of the buildings of Junior 
Baic Schools in the State. A sum of 
Rs. 35,000 was also spent for effecting 
repairs to the buildings of Senior Basic 
Schools in the State. 

ACTIVITIES ON ADULT EDUCATION 
on Adult 


An All. India Conference 
Education was held at Bhubaneswar in 
October, 1970 being hosted by the Govern: 


ment of Orissa and it has been resolyed in 


the said conference to go ahead with the 
Adult Literacy Programme treating it as 
a case of national emergency. 


Puri district has beeen selected for mass ~ 
literacy drive during 4th Plan period. 


In co-ordination with the Agriculture 
Department Functional Literacy Progra: 
mmes have been working jn Sambalpur. 
Puri, Ganjam and Balasore districts. The 
8rd batch of literacy centres has been 
completed on 30th July 1971. For better 
ision of the scheme, a 7 days’ training 
as organised at Bhubaneswar for 
acy Supervisors where 


(See Page 45) 


course W 
Functional Liter: 
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Oribal (Rehabilitation 
Ohroush Coffee O, ltisatien 


DIBAKAR SAHOO 


Rape of the Mother Earth is going on 
continuously by all the vagaries of Nature. 
The present day human society econo- 
mically sound as well as backward also 
do not lag behind to rape the Mother 
Earth. Ignorance is no bliss. Our igno.- 
rance about the welfare of the Mother 
Earth which supports a prosperous state 
is really glaring. As a Conservationist one 
cannot close his eyes, the devastation 
caused by the economically backward 
sons of the Earth. It is also not due to 
any intentional and motivated actions on 
the part of the economically backward 
people or the tribals to administer this 
injustice to the great Earth. Their present 
economic backwardness, the presence of 
exploitation by the so-called economically 
sound class of people has pushed up the 
tribals to the inaccessible hilly regions 
where such exploitation may not be there, 
To maintain his body and soul together 
he tills the land in a manner known best 
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to him. In this process of Podu cultiva- 
tion, tribals have to be contended by grow” 
ing of crops like oil seeds, minor millets 
oF one crop of legume like Arhar, This is 


not enough for him to sustain round the 
year, 


After freedom from colonial rule, ae 
National Government embarked 02 " 
countrywide massive programme to sett 
up these eco 


nomically backward clea 
Several Government and Semi-Governme” 
Agencies have come forward and ot ee 
their services to help these tribals; seve™™ 
Schemes have been drawn up which ented 
Saged Uprooting the tribals from a 
‘Aditional habitats and establishing we 
i new areas with help for purchase 
bullocks, Seeds, manures and fertilisers as 
allotment of land for cultivation. EV ch 
tion of such works may indicate that 8" 


“rel 
schemes have Not brought out the des! 
effect. 
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In Orissa, the Soil Conservation Organi- 
Sation under the leadership of Late Dr. 
Syamananda Patnaik was in constant 
Search of a new technology to improve the 
economy of the tribal cultivators and to 
utilise otherwise unsuitable land for pro- 
duction of crop. It was his guidance, 
inspiration and untiring efforts which loca- 
ted a few plants of Coffee in certain hilly 
areas of the State which were planted 
Previously. But the performance of these 
few plants was not known. Taking a clue 
Out of this, Coffee plantation in Machkund 
basin was taken up on a pilot scale by Sri 
C. Patra, ex-Soil Conservation Officer, 
Machkund. The success of this plantation 
encouraged the members of the Soil Conser- 
vation Organisation to seek new areas for 
introducing Coffee. The experts of Coffee 
Board have recommended that a stretch of 
15 miles of land between Gunupur and 
Thuamal Rampur is suitable for Coffee 
cultivation. Ultimately, Machkund basin 
of Koraput District and Raikia and 
Saranghar of Phulbani and Thuamal Ram- 
pur in Kalahandi District were selected for 
growing of Coffee. Late Dr. Patnaik 
Visited Thuamal Rampur area twice in the 
year, 1966 and 1968. Perhaps he was the 
first joint head of a Department who took 
the trouble of going to Thuama] Rampur 
and stayed there to make an on-the-spot 
Study of the suitability of the area for large 
Scale cultivation of Coffee. Ultimately, he 
ave green signal for taking up of Coffee 
Cultivation in large scale. Followed by this, 
the ex-Collector, Kalahandi Shri S. K. Lall 
took up special care to see that this new 
crop is cultivated in large scale in Thuamal 

ampur area. In his enthusiasm to 
achieve this, he personally whittled down 
all consideration of immaterial irregularity. 

Itimately. now there are nearly 200 acres 
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of Coffee in Thuamal Rampur, a few of 
which have borne fruits. Untiring efforts 
of the successor of Shri Lall, Shri S. K. Basu 
have also encouraged the staff engaged 
either in the Block or in the Department 
of Agriculture to work for Coffee. Due to 
the efforts of these officers, today a new 
vista of activities have been opened for the 
area. The chief beneficiaries of this culti- 
vation are the tribals who are the only 
inhabitants of the area barring a few 
families-of non-Adibasis. Seeing the pros- 
pects of Coffee cultivation, Shri P. K. Deo, 
M. P., Kalahandi desires to take up Coffee 
cultivation in Thuamal Rampur. 


In this connection, it may be mentioned 
that the area between Gunpur and Thuamal 
Rampur. a stretch of 15 miles have been 
declared fit for Coffee cultivation by 
experts of the Indian Coffee Board. All 
the climatic and soil requirement of Coffee 
are ideally present in Thuamal Rampur. 
Coffee requires a rainfall of more than 75” 
per year with 2-3 months dry spell follow- 
ing the harvest. This dry spell is necessary 
to stop growth and to turn the vegetable 


bunds and new growth into flowering 
bunds. This condition is prevalent in 
Thuamal Rampur. Arabica Coffee does 


not like too much heat and if the tempera- 
ture frequently rises above 75°F., the plant 
will be unhealthy. In fact it would grow in 
much cold temperature provided there are 
no cold winds or forests. Little one can 
do against cold but high temperature is 
lowered artificially by use of light shades. 
In Thuama] Rampur, shade plants are given 
to reduce the temperature which sometimes 
goes higher than 75°F, Coffee requires deep 
loam soil with good drainage. Water logg- 
ing problem is absent in Thuamal Rampur 
due to topography and deep soil is present. 
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It may be possible that small Coffee 
plantations behind homestead of Adibasis 
may be raised by Government and trans- 
ferred to the Adibasis for individual 
management by them and ultimately form- 
ing the Co-operative to run the Estates. 
The Coffee harries thus produced can be 
purchased by the Coffee Board. By this 
system, the Adibasi family will work as 
casual labourers in the Coffee plantation 
behind their homestead and earn enough 
in order to sustain them till the plant yields 
Coffee. Once the plantation comes to the 
fruiting stage, the crop along with the land 
can be transferred to the Adibasis. In the 
time lag between planting and bearing of 
fruits, the Adibasis will be psycologically 
adopted to Coffee and will pick up the 
technique of Coffee cultivation. Then they 
will feel proud to be the owners of the plan- 
tation. This will be facilitated due to 


THE SCHEMES AT A GLANCE 


. Geographical Area of Th.-Rampur Block 


. Area suitable for Coffee cultivation 


. Actual area available for C. cultivation 


customary practice among the Adibasis not 
to fell in fruit trees unlike other forest 
species. By this system, Government will 
not have to pay anything for construction 
of hutments or give money on loan {0 
purchase bullocks and implements, ete 
The money thus normally spent to give 
financial help to the cultivators which 
rather very often squandered away will be 
handed over to the Adibasis in the form of 
Coffee plantation. In this connection. | 
Government may reserve areas in Thuamal: 
Rampur which are suitable for Coffee culti- 
vation to settle otherwise unsettled tribals 
of the area. Here an attempt has beet 
made to settle up these tribals in permane!! 
industrial agriculture. Therefore, in the 
scheme, two objectives, i.e., preventing soil 
crosion and rehabilitating the cursed som) 
of the land have been combined. 


2,53,912 Acres 


16,586 Acres 
12,815 Acres 


4, Nunber of Grima Panchayats in the Block 12 Nos. 

5, Number of Grama Panchayats where Coffee can be grown 8 Nos. 

6. Number of villages available for C. cultivation 186 Nos. 

7. Population o° & Grama Panchayats suitable for Coffee 19,919 { 
cultivation, » | 

+ aye se nme Masts muri 51 


9. Total area to be put under Coffee 
10. Area to be allotted to each family 
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12,815 acres 


2:5 acres 


97 


ll. Total quantity of Coffee which is expected to be produce from 
12,815 acres @ 400 Kgs. per acre from 7th year 
12, Costof the above Coffee @ Rs, 7°50 per Kg. 


13. Cost of the maintenance of Coffe: over 12,815 acres @ 


Rs, 500 per acre. 


'4, Net profit from 12,815 acres per y-ar 


The Soil Conservation Organisation 
has already established 193 acres of Coffee 
in Thuamal-Rampur Block, out of which 
3 acres have borne fruit during the current 
year. Moreover, the presence of few 
mee plants which are bearing fruits 
ee the dispensary building at Thuamal- 

ampur also indicates about the suitability 
of the area for Coffee cultivation. In the 


_—_— 


( From Page 41) 


1 Sion 
8 officers have been trained. Suitable 
0 

Meers of Education Department were 


qd , 
®puted to Simla, Lucknow and Delhi to 


uU a 3 
Ndergo Orientation Courses in Functional 
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51,26,000 Kes. 
onwards. z 


3,84,45,000 (Rs.) 


64,07,50) (Rs) 


3,20,37,500 (Rs. } 


scheme a sum of Rs. 7,40,05,057 will be 
spent during a period of 14 years after 
which standing crop along with the land 
be transferred to the Adibasis. In India 
3.11,.982 acres are put under Coffee which 
are annually producing 62,000 tons of 
Coffee. The Coffee produced at Thumal 
Rampur will be over 12,815 acres produc- 
ing 5,126 tons of Coffee per year. This 
will pump in 3:3 crores of rupees to be 
earned annually. This comes to 8 per cent 
of the national produce of Coffee. 


( See Page 73 ) 


The Audio-visual programmes have been 
conducted for motivating adults for _lite- 
racy and production of literature for Adult 
literacy centres have been taken up with 

and suitable books for illite- 


due emphasis 
rates and non-illiterates have been made 
2 


Li C . . 

ieee for successful working of the tet Pe eanitiod’ 
me. 
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Commercial Cransport— 


A Challenge 


by 


S. N. SINGH 


Due to the rural character of Orissa the 
manufacturing industries have largely 
been dominated by agro-based cottage and 
village type of manufacturing activity 
which, however, made little impact on the 
economy of the State till the advent of 
the Second Five-Year Plan with new 
emphasis on the industrial sector and 
extensive ore mining. Consequent upon 
the shift of emphasis from the agricultural 
enterprise to greater industrial and mining 
activities and with gradual growth of 
industrial activities and mining operations 
lo explore the vast natural Tesources 
potential of this yet another undeveloped 
region of the Country the development of 
a deep water port at Paradeep_ was 
conceived. Ever since the proposal in this 
regard was formulated, the predominent 
idea was to utilise the port facilities to he 
built up at Paradeep for the export of 
mineral ores comprising mainly of 
ores in the pursuit of much neede 
exchange for the Country. 


Tt was only in 1961-62 that a concrete 
shape was given to the Paradeep Port 
complex which was at that time, Popularly 
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known as Integrated Scheme comprising 
the following four components :— 


(i) Development of all-weatsy 
modern Port facilities. 
Paradeep, 


(ii) Construction of an Express Way 
connecting Paradeep with at 
Iron ore Mines of Sukinds 
Tomka region with a oe 
for its extension to those 
Keonjhar district. 

(iii) Mechanisation of mines for i 

“ugmentation of their productiv® 

capacity; and 

liv) Organisation of a suitable fleet af 

Toad-carriers to carry ores fr0 

Mines to Port for eventual expor’ 


rom 


Tansporting iron ore i at 


ort was little more pec¥ ds 
quicker turn-round of ara 

‘o make up initially 2 milly 
Based 0 Y was the essence ther e 
n 300 Working days in a yeat 
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daily movement of ore worked out to over 
6,500 tonnes on an everage. The task was 
as much tremendous as was difficult. The 
conventional modes of transport commonly 
used in the Country were not capable of 
handling this job. So, certain amount of 
Sophistication in the modes of transport 
involving a specially improvement over the 
existing type and specification of road. 
carriers was felt necessary. The loading 
and unloading at the mines and at Port 
Site respectively were conceived to be 
mechanically accomplished with a view to 
Maintaining the level of export envisaged 
inthe scheme. This work added to the 
need for sophistication in the type of 
vehicles to be used. 


The Orissa State Commercial Transport 
Corporation, a Public Sector undertaking 
of the State Government was set up mainly 
With the object of organising this sophisti 
Cated fleet of road-carriers and carrying on 
the eventual transport work in the hinter- 
land of the Port. The Corporation received 


Commencement of business certificate on 
the 15th February 1967 and from then 
eet and 


Went on organising the required fl 
Manning them. The job entrusted to this 
organise transport of 


°rporation was to 
ally 


about 2 milkion tonnes of iron ore annu 
‘tom Daitary mines at the initial stages 
and Prepare for a bigger prake so that the 
be raised to 5—6 


“nual export level could 
the 


Million tonnes ultimately from 
"Xtensive ore deposits of Keonjhar district. 
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The initial authorised share capital of the 
Corporation was _ fixed at Rs. 2 crores 
which has been subsequently raised to 
3 crores. Besides, the Corporation has 
got loan from the Government sources to 


the extent of Rs. 2-1 crores. 


The task of finding out a suitable type 
of road-carrier with heavy  pay-load 
capable of giving the desired turn-round 
of goods at the port site was really stupen- 
dous in as much as  no_ automobile 
manufacturer in the Country was acquain- 
ted with such intricate problems of 
transport and with the production of 
suitable type of road-carriers. The 
inevitable choice was, therefore, to fall 
back upon the foreign manufacturers, 
especially as none of the indigeneous 
automobile manufacturers had the capacity 
to take up the fabrication of the desired 


type of vehicles for the Corporation. 


The Government of India and the 
Minerals and Metals Trading Corporation 
of India were also associated with the 
problem and it was only with their 
concurrence and approval that it was 
decided to have a tractor-trailer combina- 
effective pay-load of 30/32 
tonnes. The specification of this combi- 
nation was designed to the road conditions 
of the Express way over which it was to 
ply and also took into account the 
mechanical loading and unloading devices 


necessary for the quicker turn-round of 


tion with 


goods. 
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Orders for the tractors were placed with 
a Japanese Firm which promptly fabricated 
and supplied 93 Nos. of tractors, but the 
Australian firm with whom orders for the 
placed unfortu- 
This constituted the 
the Corporation. 
Everything else. however. did not 


matching trailers were 
nately backed out. 
first ever set-back for 
also go 
well with the integrated scheme since the 

the 
could 
not be completed according to the schedule. 
All these short-falls which were evidently 
due to 


mechanisation of Daitari mines and 
construction of the Express Way 


some unforeseen circumstances. 
largely contributed for the halting progress 
of the Corporation’s activities in organising 


the special fleet. 


The Corporation, with its determination 
to go ahead with the job despite all hurdles 
on its way, explored the matching trailers 
from the indigeneous sources as the 
Australian firm had backed out from its 
commitment to supply these trailers, The 
task was indubitably challenging in as 
much as the technical know-how was nol 
available with the indigenous manu- 
facturers to fabricate the required type of 
trailers. Therefore, the Corporation 
provided the design and the Specification 
for the type of the trailer required and 
also supervised the construction by the 
indigenous manufacturers. With much 
difficulties, however, 20 nos. of 
trailers were got manufactured for the 
Besides, the Corpo. 
ration also got manufactured, according 
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to its own specification and design, 
19 numbers of Ashok Leyland Hippo 
tractor-trailer combination. With some 


of the conventional trucks also acquired 
by the Corporation, its 
strength is as follows :-— 


present fleet 


Leyland Comet a al) 
T. M. B, is 20 
T.M. B, Dumper an 2 
Mitsubishi tractor-trailer . 20 
Mitsubishi Rigid = itp 
Mitsubishi Prime-mover - te 


Ashok Leyland Hi Vai 
ee Ippo Tractor 

The Corporation has set up its own 

orkshop at Baliparbat for the repair and 

maintenance of jts vehicles. This work: 

shop which is well equipped with all 


necessary tools and plants 
of undertaking any 


fabrication connected 


Ww 


is also capable 
special type of 
with its fleet. 


a Ee “omplete fleet strength of — the 
¢} *Poration 1S not ready, it is employins 
Pevate trucks to carry on its present work 
of transport, The Corporation has thus 


bu 
uilt up a movement capacity of 4,000 


tonnes daily. 


The Corporation has 
Persons, bot: 


A Civil tow 


employed a 
h on regular and casual basis 


ru nship at an estimated cost of 
Pees one crore five lakhs has bee? 


built. < 
uilt. at Baliparbat with al]. moder 


amenities i . 
the st eS to provide accommodation £7 
Staff as Well as for Office. 
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Th : 
e following table will give an idea 


ab 
out the performances 


of the Corporation 


in terms of transport of iro: 
: n ores and 
mineral ores to Paradeep Port. st 


Particular: 
& Name 3 the eh Tonne Transported 
er Fi =e ae a ee 
ating units ) 1967-68 1968-69 1969-79. —~—«i1970-7 
-71 
(1) 
() (3) (4) (5) 
Daitari 
1 we 36,559°240 174,888'565 987,670°250 485,471-280 
i : 
Kaliapani am - eal ae 
. 5,657°250 45,328°450 . 
eae nee 7,035°305 
Khana a : ‘at 
4 adhar 1,106:005 65,408°585 
aula 
ae a bs 3,138°520 
. Reswar .. _ 510,940°706 390,078°665 698,241'850 
‘anm. 
andal ; ue 139,971 815 305,933290 
SF ee ee SS —— eae 
Bort Bees assh) 11 FO aa 1,229,506835 _‘1,424,579°325 
and also to undertake commercial services 


qT 
he Corporation ha 


Profit from the year 196 


fac : 
ct that its complete 


yet 
in a be ready and the full 
e entrusted to it- 


e ; 
pase important 
S achievement. 


T : 

here is the contempl 
r the corporate all types © 

Government # 


Wo 
Tk emanating from 
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Ss 


fleet 
work 
constitute 


corpora- 


This 


of the 
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started earning 
e the 


ation to take uP 
f transport 
ecount 


in inland water routes. This latter objec- 
tive forms 2 part of the Articles of Memo- 


randum of the Corporation. 


wing needs for transport 
State and greater mebilisa- 
the Corporation is likely to 
ant role in the economic life 


With the gro 
facilities in the 
tion of goods, 
play a signific 
of Orissa. 
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Onissa’s New Industrial Policy 


The Government of Orissa are commi- 
tted to a policy of rapid industrialisation of 
the State, Orissa is endowed, in abundant 
measure, with valuable .industrial ray 
materials. It has huge deposits of coal 
iron-and manganese, some of the country’s 
largest deposits of chromite, and lime-stone 
and vast reserves of dolomite, 
bauxite, graphite and quartzite, ete, 
The installed capacity of power, which 
was 554 M: W. at the end of 1968-69 will 
be of the order of 914 M. W. by the end 
of 1973-74. About forty-two per cent of 
the State’s area is covered with forests 
rich in commercially valuable wood 
species, bamboos,. etc. : It has the. advan- 
tage of the country’s deepest draft Port in 
Paradeep, which ‘can berth 60,000 tonne 
bulk carriers. The State Governmen 
attach great importance to rapid develop 
ment of communication facilities in their 
industrial and mineral zones, 


The State policy will be within the 
broad frame-work of the industrial Policy 


of the Government of India. However 


50- 


for the St 


ate Public Sector Corporations, the 
following 


will be the broad guidelines:— 


(a) The public sector industries will 
be manned by a cadre of its oW? 
and the people of the Administra- 
tive Service will be gradually 
withdrawn. 


(b) 


Public sector enterprises shall be 
given greater autonomy and each 
such industry will be judged onl 
in terms of its own performance. 


(c) Steps shoula be taken to ensut’ 
reduction of cost of productio” 
and maximisation of production 
SO as to reach the installe¢ 
Capacity. 


(2) Steps Should be taken to ens’? 


Teduction of expenditure a 
luxurious buildings and vebicles: 
ete. with a view to reduce unnect 
Ssary capital outlay on such ite” 


of unproductive work and the 
discount onstentation _at plic 
managerial level of the PU 


Sector undertakings. 
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(e) A sound pricing policy \ shall | be 
evolved with the aid of properly 
trained . Cost . Accounts, trained 
personnel. 


To accelerate. the pace of industrial 
growth, to, build up and strengthen entre; 
preneural activity and to encourage. esla- 
blishment of new enterprises, the Stale 
Government have decided to extend certain 
Concessions, Industries proposing to avail 
themselves of the concessions will have lo 
undertake to:— 


(i), Fill up, all unskilled jobs with local 
people; 

(i) Give overriding preference for al 
other jobs to local people posse- 
ssing the necessary qualification; 

(tii) Provide facilities for training of 
candidates selected by the State 


Government ; 
(iv) Establish an organic link between 
the . small-scale industries and 


large scale industries and it should 
be the responsibility of the large 
scale industries to promote the 
establishment of ancillary indu- 
stries in the small-scale‘sector for 
production of accessories to be 
utilised by large scale industries. 


The following are the concessions offered 
Y the, State: Government :— 


1. Licence under the Industries (Develop- 
Ment and Regulation) Act, 1951—Applica: 
tions for industrial licence will be examined 
With utmost promptitude with relshn S 


to availability of land, Powe? etc., one 
€serving cases will be recommended ie 


© Government. of India for grant 
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The State Government will also 


licence. 
give all possible assistance to the party in 
securing the licence as well as the foreign 
exchange requirements for setting up the 
unit. 


2. Preparation of project report and 
feasibility study—The:. State Government 
will contribute up to: fifty per cent of the 
cost of preparation of feasibility study — or 
project, report: provided, it ‘is done through 
anvagency approved by them. If-the Pro- 
ject, is not implemented within the’ period 
specified in each case on merits, the Study 
or Project Report will become the property 
of the State Government. If the Project 
is implemented, the Government's contribu- 
tion towards the preparation of the report 
will be converted as Government’s contri- 
bution towards share capital of the project. 


3. Technical Guidance—The State 
Government have set up a Planning & 
Design Cell to collect and keep information 
required for different industries. This Cell 
will supply to intending entrepreneurs 
necessary data to enable them to plan new 
industries. The Officers of the Department 
of Industry and the Directorate of Indus- 
tries will also render all assistance to entre- 
preneurs (including supply of information 
and data) in locating _ industries in the 
State. 


A Regional Research Laboratory has 
been set up. at Bhubaneswar by the Council 
of Scientific & Industrial Research of the 
Government of India. This organisation 
will render assistance in the matter of 
evolving new processes and designing equip- 
ment and machinery. Technical guidance 
will be available to small-scale industries 
from. the Small Industries Service Institute 


St 


i ee 
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of the Government of India located at 
Cuttack. 


4. Financial Assistance—The State 
Government will give financial assistance 
to deserving industries in the form of 
share capital, loans, Government guaran- 
tees, etc., under the State Aid to Indus- 
tries Act. Loans are also being given to 
industries by the Orissa State Financial 
Corporation. The Orissa State Financial 
Corporation and the Industrial Develop- 
ment Corporation of Orissa Ltd., also 
underwrite issue of equity shares in suitable 
cases. 


5. Sales Tax—The Government shall 
allow exemption of the Sales Tax/Purchase 
Tax paid by the industry on raw materials 
purchased by it during the initial period of 
five years of its production. 


6. Octroi Duty—All industries will 
exempted from payment of Octroi on 
machinery brought for the purpose of 
setting up of new industries, and expansion 
and renovation of existing industries, 
Raw materials will be exempted from pay- 
ment of Octroi duty in respect of new 
industries for a period of five years. 


be 


7. Power—Power will be given to all 
new industries as well as for expansion o 
existing industries involving a capital 
investment up to twenty-five lakhs o 
rupees at rates which will be 12} per cen 
less than the usual tariff rates (inclusive 
of duty) from the date of construction til 
five years after commissioning of the plant. 
In regard to expansion of units, the conces- 
sion will apply to power required for the 
expanded portion only. For electro-chemi- 
cal and electro-metallurgical industries, 
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where electric power is used as taw 
material, concessional rates, including 
refund of electricity duty will be allowed 
by negotiation on the merit of each case. 


8. Land—To attract industries, Govern- 


ment have decided to give the following 
concessions :— 


(?) Government land. will be made 
available at 50 per cent of the 
market rate ; 


(i) In the 8 districts, which have been 
identified to be industrially back- 
ward, namely Balasore, Bolangir, 
Dhenkanal, Kalahandi, Keonjhar, 
Koraput, Mayurbhanj and Phul- 
bani—Government land will be 


made available at 1/3rd of the 
market rate ; 


(tii) The premium will be realised in 5 
annual equal instalments, the first 
instalment being payable at the 
time of taking possession of land ; 


(iv) The State Government will also 
take steps to acquire private land 


at the cost of the industries con- 
cerned, 


9. Developed Area—The State Govern: 
ment are going to establish developed areas 
8 the Vicinity of Rourkela, Kansbahal- 

ei ead Paradeep, Sunabeda, Talcher 
Heh Saipus Road, where developed sites 
ie A Power, water-supply, etc., will be 

ed to industrialists so that indus- 


tries ¢: . 4 
of ‘ine. be established with minimum 10s$ 


10. Industriqi 


Estates— er 
of sheds have be States—A large numb! 


en contructed in Industrial 
{ 
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Estates at important industrial centres of 
the State, like Rourkela, Cuttack and 
Jharsuguda. These sheds will be made 
| available to the industrialists on different 
lease terms. 


11. Water—When water is required by 
industries from the Public Health Depart- 
Ment of the State Government the same 
will be supplied on no-profit and no-loss 
basis. Water can be drawn also from 
irrigation works on stipulated rates for 
different purposes. 


12. Housing—The subsidised Housing 
Scheme is in operation in the State, unde 
which financial assistance is given to the 
employers for construction of labour 
tenements. Some housing colonies are also 
put up by the State Government directly. 


13. Price Preference & Government 
purchases—In the matter of purchase of 
| Store by Government and semi-Government 
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offices, many products of small scale indus- 
tries of the State are allowed price prefe- 
rence up to fifteen per cent. The State 
Directorate of Export Promotion & Marke- 
ting of the State Government collects 
industrial intelligence and Government 
purchase statistics to enable the manufac: 
turers to plan their production. The 
Directorate assists the small scale indus- 
iries to market their products both inside 
and outside the State by maintaining liaison 
with Government and semi-Government 
offices, Railways and D.G.S.&D. It also 
ensures quality contro] through its Testing 
Laboratory. 


The State Government lay great emphasis 
on maintenance of industrial peace and 
healthy relationship between the labour 
and the management. 


These concessions will be operative for 


the period from ist August 1971 to 3st 
March 1976. 
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Self-Sufficiency 


i i f Indian 
time in the history o: 
For the first a a 
i the producti 
i re, this year og 
ne aee bajra, maize and. ragi has 
ae _ a — high, establishing all-time 
ae with the result that for the second 
cael new levels of foodgrains 
ea ; 
Se eaiction have been achieved. 


it i d crop 
f wheat, it is a Tecor: i 
aeticith ven in succession, with 
i nee of 23-2 million tonnes as 
ee the Fourth Plan target of 24 million 
a 
tonnes fixed for 1973-74. 


In the production of rice, the increase 

q 1970-71 over that of 1969-70 is 
ae cent despite decrease in area by 
0-7 per cent. 


jra, while the target for 
Daan tas cae Fourth Plan is 
ear Tanne production this year has 
i path feel of 8 million tonnes, 
Se the target by 1 million tonnes. 
e€ 
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n10- 
According to the Directorate of oe of 
mics and Statistics, Union Mae a 
Agriculture, All-India Final wens. 
Foodgrains (Cereals and Pulses), £1239 
have put the area and production na onnes 
Million hectares and 107-81 million ‘iS of 
as against 1969-70’s final estima j]lion 
123-57 million hectares and 99-50 ™ 
tonnes, respectively. 


Poodgrains 
shows, an inrea 
or 8-4 per cent 
increase in 


wil 
production Hse ae 
Se of 8-31 million tire 
over 1969-70. The ent. 
foodgrains production 0 
Production inal 
1970-71 shows a eae 
Ted to previous year. tion 1 
€ in foodgrains produc desh, 
accounted for by Rajasthan, Uttar Pr u, 
Gujarat, Madhya Pradesh, Tamil has: 
Bihar and Haryana. This inca by 
however, been offset to some or nee 
decreases recorded mainly by Mahara iv. 
Andhra Pradesh and Jammu & Kast 


Pulses during 
fall as compa 
of the increas 


gis 
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In 1970-71, the all-India ‘estimates of 
production and yield per hectare of» rice, 
wheat, bajra, maize and ragiare all-time 
Tecords'and may be attributed to progress 
of developmental programmes coupled with 
favourable weather conditions during the 


kharif season in several parts of the 
Country, particularly the drought prone 
areas of Rajasthan and Gujarat. Crop- 


Wise position is described below briefly: 
RICE 


Rice production during 1970-71 attained 
all-time record -level of 42:45 million 
tonnes marking an increase of 2-02 million 
tonnes or 5-0 per cent over the previous 
Year despite a small fall in area under 
in production 1s 


the crop. Increase 
ecounted for mainly by Tamil Nadu, 
Bihar, ‘Madhya Pradesh, | Maharashtra, 


Uttar Pradesh, Gujarat and Punjab and is 
Mostly ascribable’ to improvement in 
Average yield. 

' The yield per hectare of »rice during 
1970-74 has registered an-inrease — of 57 
Per cent over the last year’s level. 


WHEAT 


For the fourth year in succession 4 
umper crop has been harvested. Produc: 
tion of wheat during 1970-71 is estimated 
at the all-time record level of 23-25 
Million tonnes marking an increase of 
315 million tonnes or 15-7 per cent over 


© previous year. 


Rainfall was generally deficient from 
October to December, 1970 in most of the 
‘abi growing areas. Further, the States of 

arvana and Punjab experienced spowel 
Shortage and inadequacy of irrigation 
Water. Unseasonal rains and hailstorms 
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in some ‘areas: during April-May, 1971, 
damaged the wheat crop. The record 
production of wheat despite the vagaries 
of weather signifies that ‘Wheat Revolu- 


tion” has considerably reduced the 
dependence:of the crop on weather. 
Increase in the production of wheat 


during 1970-71 is accounted for by most of 
the States particularly by Uttar Pradesh, 
Rajasthan and Gujarat. Yield rate of 
wheat has'shown consistent upward trend 
during recent years and attained the record 
level of 1,299 Kgs. per hectare ' during 
1970-71 showing an increase of 90 Kgs. per 
hectare or 7:5 per cent over the previous 
year. In individual ‘States’ like ' Punjab 
and Haryana, our yields have been much 
higher than the country’s average and 
compare favourably with those of other 
important wheat growing ‘countries. 


BAJRA 


The county has harvested a bumper 
crop .of bajra.during 1970-71, which is 
estimated at 8-00 million tonnes surpassing 
the previous record level of 5-33 million 
tonnes during 1969-70 by 50 per cent. 
Rajasthan which has recorded an increase 
from 8-08 lakh tonnes in 1969-70 to 26-74 
lakh tonnes in 1970-71 has contributed in 
a large measure to the overall increase in 
production in the current year. A number 
of other States eg., Gujarat, Haryana, 
Uttar Pradesh, Mysore, Maharashtra, 


- Punjab and Tamil Nadu have also recorded 


increases in production. 


MAIZE 


Maize production during 1970-71 has 
attained a new record level of 7:41 million 
tonnes showing an increase of over 30 per 
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cent as compared to the previous year’s 
leve] of 5-67 million tonnes. 


The increase in production has _ been 
accounted for mainly by Uttar Pradesh, 


Rajasthan, Madhya Pradesh, Bihar, 
Gujarat and Mysore. 
JOWAR 


Production of jowar (Kharif and rabi) 
during 1970-71 is estimated at 8-19 million 
tonnes compared to 9:72 million tonnes 
during 1969-70, thereby showing a decline 
of about 16 per cent. Decline in produ- 
ction of jowar is mainly accounted for by 
Maharashtra, Andhra Pradesh, Madhya 
Pradesh and Tamil Nadu and is _attribu- 
table partly to decline in area and partly 
to somewhat unfavourable weather 
conditions during the growing period of 
the crop this year as compared to the 
previous year. The decline has been off- 
set to some extent by the increases reported 
by Mysore, Rajasthan, Gujarat and Uttar 
Pradesh. 


RAGI 


Production of ragi during 1970-71 is 
estimated at the record level of 2-20 million 
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tonnes against the last year’s level of 2:12 
million tonnes. Increase in production of 
Tagi over the previous year has been achi- 
eved despite a fall of over 9 per cent in area 
and is contributed mainly by Mysore, 
Maharashtra, Bihar and Tamil Nandu. 


BARLEY 


Barey production of 2-72 million tonnes 
during 1969-70 increased to 2:87 million 
tonnes during 1970-71. The increase in 
production is mainly accounted for bY 
Rajasthan and Bihar. 


PULSES 


Production of gram during 1970-71 is 
estimated at 52-5 lakh tonnes which shows 
a fall of about 3 lakh tonnes compared to 
the previous year, Inadequate rainfall 
during the period of growth of the crop in 
the States of Haryana, Punjab and Uttar 
Pradesh is mainly responsible for _ this 
fall in gram production. 

Production of Tur of 18-4 lakh tonnes 
during 1970-71 is at the same level as thal 
during 1969-70. Production of  othet 


Pulses shows a marginal increase over th? 
Previous yeay. 


Total Production of pulses of 1108 
million tonnes during 1970-71 is only 
Marginally lower than last year. 
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Satai bridge 


Sundargarh : 


Another specimen of our enginecring skill 


er 

et hee 
Bee seer t 
. ee, 


a 


Bansadhara bridge Koraput 


"1B" BRIDGE 


JHARSUGUDA 


° 


A project undertaken by the Orissa Construction Corporation 


Revenue Divisional Commissioner's Office—Berhampur Ganjam: A specimen of our modern architecture 


Samakoi Bridge — 


Dhenkana! 


> A notable achievement 


of our engineering 


; ; Weights and Mesures Laboratory. Bhubaneswar _ 
Design by: Shri A. K. Biswal, B. Se., D. Arch. (Hons.) ALIA. Government Architect (R. & B.) 


igh level bridge over rive 7 im the district of Puri 


es 


by 
T. C, MOHMAPATRA 


Sir M. Visweswarayya’s life as an 
Ngineer, Statesman and Administrator is 
i inspiration to all the Engineers in this 
znty. In spite of difficulties as a young 
“/gineer he has shown great perserverance 
c courage of conviction to rise gradually 
the highest post in Engineering. His 
a large part is a chronicle of situa- 
; and events. He began his engineering 
ae modestly with execution of a piped 
etd system. Subsequently he 
bein ully implemented water supply and 
fy 18° Of Sukkur in Sind, irrigation sys- 
be Decean area, water supply require- 
of Poona city and flood protec: 
"to Hyderabad. All these he achieved 
Nae when foreign interests acquired 
Mant position and development 
"ities in the country were almost 
ant. His remarkable work of genius, 


dp 
I oF 
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vir M, Visweswarayya— 
he Engineer, Statesman 


however, is the execution of the giant 
multi-purpose Krishnarajsagar Project; 
perhaps the first multi-purpose river valley 
project in India. The successful imple- 
mentation of the Project bears ample 
testimony to his ingenuity, convic- 
faith in science and technology 


tion, 
lling nature for benefit of man. 


and contro 

His relentless pursuit of creative genius 
ed further towards construction of 
development of 
of technical and 


extend 
Electric Power Projects, 
industries and introduction 


vocational training for all-round develop- 


ment of Mysore State with which he was 


cted. He was pioneer in establishing 


conne' 
and a 


Bhadravati Iron Works in Mysore 


host of small and medium industrial 


projects. : 
Even after he left office voluntarily, he. - 


had successfully performed stupendous 
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SIR...M, 


in the 
annals of India Engineering and Admini- 


tasks which are unprecedented 


He had been associated with a 


in the 


stration. 
number of development activities 
Country. 


On the eve of Sir M. Visweswarayya’s 
birth day which is celebrated as Engineer’s 
Day all over the country, let us consider 
how far we can implement the methods 
followed by Sir M. Visweswarayya in our 
State for its development. 


The development in the industrial field 
in Orissa at present is rather slow, in spite 
of huge deposits of mineral wealth such as 
iron ore, chromite, dolomite, bauxite, 
manganese ore, coal and abundant forest 
wealth. Recently nickel deposits and lead 
deposits of extractable quantity have been 
discovered. It is necessary to step up the 
growth of industries. With this aim efforts 
are being made to start another Aluminium 
Smelter and fabrication plant at Jeypore, 
a ferro-vanadium plant at Rairangpur, 
expansion of existing ferro-chrome factory 
at Jajpur Road, expansion of Ferro-silicon 
factory at Theruvali, installation of a paper 
factory in Koraput district, expansion of 
existing paper factories at Jeykaypur, 
Brajrajnagar and Choudwar, expansion of 
Caustic Soda factories at Ganjam and 
Brajrajnagar, a nickel extraction plant at 


Sukinda, pig iron plant at Talcher and 
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fertiliser plant at Paradeep. There is 4 


concerted move to erect another steel plant. 


in Orissa. While these efforts will go 4 
long way to utilise the mineral wealth of 
the Stat we require a large number of 
small scale industries to provide sufficient 
employment to the unemployed technical 
personnel of the State, 


For balanced development, it is necessary 
to start a large number of ancillary mediu™ 
and small industries round big factories le 
improve employment opportunities and 
Taise the standard of living. These indu- 
stries can be started with comparatively 
lesser investment, Also a larger number 
of workers can be employed. Talcheh 
Jajpur Road, Jeypore, Theruvali, Paradis 
Rourkela, Joda, Choudwar, and Rayaga!® 


are potential places to start ind” 
Stries, 


such 


Side by side with attempts to start ind 


! 


Stries, we have to utilise our vast hyn | 


for 


electric potential and coal resources 
Starting new electric 


: as 
power stations: 
electricity 


is a principal pre-requisite o 
building up the infra-structure 
undeveloped State like Orissa. ; 
Stations are essential to provide suici 
Power for other industries. At present 
appear tobe surplus in power generat” 
But with the srowth of industries ment 
2d above we wif] very soon find that" 
will be short-fall in capability in P° 
Seneration in the 4th Plan itself. 

( See Page 61) 
SEPTEMBER: # 
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ROLE OF MINOR IRRIGATION 
IN ORISSA 


During the last ten years Orissa has 
been ravaged five times by drought. 
Damage to crops due to recurring droughts 
inthe State is very high. During 1965, 
More than 75 per cent of crop was dama- 
ged in Bolangir, Kalahandi and Sundargarh 
districts and during the same year percen- 
lage of loss of crop was up to 50% 
in Phulbani, Cuttack, Koraput, Sambalpur, 
Ganjam and Dhenkanal. During the year 


}1966, nine out of thirteen districts sustained 
loss of crops up to 50 per cent and in 1967 
the loss of crops due to drought was nearly 
0 per cent in Balasore, Cuttack, Dhenkanal 


and Ganjam. 


Panasajhar M- I Project 
et’ total loss of crops during these y 
Mes to about Rs. 120 crores oD the aver- 


ears 


age per year. The total expénditure on 
relief measures in 1965, 1966 and 1967 has 
been Rs. 10 crores. Thereafter Govern- 
ment is spending annually 2 to 3 crores of 
rupees to give relief to the drought-stricken 
people but this amount is hardly sufficient 
to meet their needs. 


Continuous drought in the State is due 
to varying intensities of rainfall in diffe- 
rent months which results in shortage of 
water during crucial periods of growth. 
If water could be stored when there is 
plenty of rainfall and utilised during the 
period of need and if the flow from peren- 
nial stream can be diverted and utilised, 


evil effects of drought can be counteracted. 


Orissa is rich in water wealth and yet 
parring the deltaic plains of Cuttack, Puri 
and Ganjam, irrigation facilities hardly 
In the up-land districts, the irriga- 
jlable is about 2 per cent. 
These are the areas where copious supply 
of water and vast patches of cultivable land 
exist but the density of population 1s low. 
The area is predominantly inhabited by 
Scheduled Tribes, Scheduled Castes and 
other backward classes. Major and 
Medium Irrigation projects are not possible 
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in such areas. Only Minor Irrigation can 
help the people. 


Deras M. I. 
Minor Irrigation can be provided either 


Project 


by flow or by lift. Where flow is possible 
lift is not resorted to. But flow and lift are 
inseparable. For lift irrigation power is a 
must. Apart from providing irrigation, the 
power can energise the countryside for 
other purposes. 


The basic economy of the State is agri- 
culture. Stagnancy in agriculture must 
have to be ended. High yielding varicties 
of crops must have to be introduced. Two 
or three crops must be raised from the 
same land during the year where only one 
is being raised. But all these cannot be 
achieved without providing irrigation 
facilities. 


Food was and still is our biggest pro- 
blem. Unemployment is the biggest single 
challenge. The urgency of the unemploy- 
ment problem would require positive 
approach, policies and programme for 
creating employment opportunities. If 
there is any avenue which opens up a 
developing economy with that of creating 
maximum job opportunities, it is a mas- 
sive country wide irrigation PRASNS, 
With this will come the Green Revolution 
and as it unfolds and spreads over the 
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land, it will awaken aspirations of millions 
of farmers. It will help to integrate rural 
and urban economy. It will help to cre 
agro-industrial centres in the countryside, 
thereby releasing the pressure on conges” 
ted cities. It will create new links betwee? 
industries and agriculture and open a. 
kets for both in the process. It will enlars? ! 
the need of construction of roads ae 

to agricultural areas and will enlarge # a 
market for the transport industry. The 
will be demand for schools and for ton 
pitals. It will open up vast and contin | 
job opportunities not only for those ones i 
directly in agriculture but also for ot i, 

who will find employment in the wake ® 
the new demands so created. 


Head regulator, Deras om 
The quickest way to raise the eee i 
standard of a farmer is to give him uy 
tion facilities. This is possible 
through Minor Irrigation Schemes 
can be completed quickly and yield zy ai 
earlier with smaller investment 12 
dual project. These projects ca? 
structed even in jinaccessible ares 
locally available resources and bas Ai 
from such projects can reach pele 
tly and can cover all parts of the s Ha py 
During the last three years P! mir 
there has been no advancement ° 


of 


yo" 


Irrigation in the State. After the end of 
8rd Five-Year Plan, the activity in res- 
pect of Minor Irrigation completely slowed 
down due to want of funds. It became 


Project 


Thumka M. I- 
difficult even to complete the continuing 
schemes. No new projects could be taken 
up though there was pressing demand 
from the people from all over the State 
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for starting new projects. 


Though there is so much of demand for 
Minor Irrigation in the entire countryside, 
the allocation for Minor Irrigation under 
the Fourth Five-Year Plan is meagre. There 
appears to be no scientific basis or rational 
approach for such low outlay. Any alloca- 
tion on Minor Irrigation can bring quick 
return and bring prosperity to the country- 
side. 

Now happily a new Planning Board has 
been formed. It is hoped that they will 
consider the demand, the needs, the aspira- 
tions of the farmers, take into account the 
immense possibilities of improving their 
economic standard quickly by providing 
extensive irrigation facilities and they will 
provide substantial allocation for Minor 
Irrigation. 


( From Page 58 ) 


It is imperative that new hydro-electric 
power projects at Upper Kolab and Indra- 
vati should be taken up in Fourth Plan 
itself side by side with expansion of the 
existing Thermal Station at Talcher, Simul- 
taneously, investigation of other hydro- 
power projects like Lower  Kolab, 
Bhimkund, pit head Super Thermal Station 
at Talcher should be completed quickly, so 
that shortage anticipated at a later date 
can be met. Abundant and adequate 
availability of cheap power must precede 
utilisation to encourage setting up of new 
industries and expansion of the existing 
industries. 

a land essentially of agriculture. 
Therefore, irrigation 
and utilised fully. 
rigation potential 
of problems. 


Ours is 
Water is our life. 
potential has to be created 
Full utilisation of any it 
is fraught with multitude 
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These have to be tackled and where flow 
irrigation is not possible, lift irrigation has 
to be introduced. Considerable head-way 
has to be made in this regard. 

As more and more employment potential 
is created and technical personnel get 
employed, action has to be taken to provide 
suitable technical education in polytechnics, 
Engineering Schools and Engineering 
Colleges for better interpretation of minds | 
to help proper interpretation and appraisal 
of problems of the Country. 

If action is taken with zeal and determi- 
nation, we may be able to improve the | 
conditions of our State and bring it on par 
with other developed States of the Country. 
Let us hope that the life story of the illu- 
ur Country, Sir M. Viswe- 
swarayya will enthuse us to achieve our | 
objective in not too distant a future. 


Government for some time past have 
been deliberating upon the problem of 
liberalising the procedure for installation 
of rice mills and _ hullers. Accordingly. 
some important decisions have been taken 
as follows :— 


(i) There might be a number of Tice or 
chuda hullers functioning within the 
State at different places, where due permis- 
sion has not been obtained from the 
State Government. It is hereby declared 
for information of the concerned Persons 
that the owners of such unlicensed hullers 
should immediately apply to the Govern. 
ment in proper form. Thereafter, steps 
will be taken by the State Government to 
regularise the applications and to grant 
permission in such cases. With a view to 
increase the outturn of rice, Government 

——_ 
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LICENCE FOR RICE MILLS AND 


Vans 


ae FN 
HULLERS 


of India have 
tion o 
of such 


been Pressing for modernisa- 
f the existing rice hullers. Owners 


consult the 
concerned Collectors Tegarding the types of 


nm their mills. 


that such 
the intere 


use of traditional 
Tce and chuda mi 
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NEW SUB-REGISTRATION OFFICES 


In pursuance of the recommendation of 
the Orissa Taxation Enquiry Committee, 
Government have decided that new  Sub- 
Registration Offices will be established at 
Basta comprising the Basta Police- 
Station and at Baliapal comprising the 
Baliapal Police-station and Singla P.-S. in 
Balasore district after bifurcating the 
existing Sub-Registration Office at Balasore 
and Jaleswar, with effect from the 1st 
September 1971 with a view to reduce the 
volume of excess workload of the existing 
Sub-Registration Office at Balasore and 


Jaleswar and to afford convenience to the 
public of the concerned areas in getting 
their work done in time. 


It is, therefore, published for general in- 
formation that all documents requiring 
registration, with effect from the 1st Septe- 
mber 1971 in Basta Police-station area/ 
Baliapal Police station ‘and Singla Police- 
station area will have to be presented for 
registration in the new Sub-Registration 
Office at Basta/Baliapal, respectively, under 
the Indian Registration Act, 1908. 


UNTOUCHABILITY SUB-COMMITTEE RECONSTITUTED 


Government of Orissa have reconstituted 
the Sub-Committee on untouchability with 
the Minister for Tribal & Rural Welfare as 
Chairman and 10 others as Members. — 

The composition of the Committee will 
be as follows : Minister, Tribal & Rural 


Welfare, Chairman and Shri Mohan 
Naik Me le Auy Shri Achutananda 
Mahananda, eM. lu. As j) Shri Jagannath 


Mallik, M. L. A.; Shri Govinda Ch. Sethi, 
M. L, A. ; Shri Laxman Mallik, M. L. As 
Shri Tapi Jal, M. L. A.; Shri Ghanashyam 
Pattnaik, Secretary, Orissa Branch of 
Harijan Sevak Sangha; Inspector-General 
of Police, Orissa; Director of Urban 
Development as Members and Director of 
Tribal & Rural Welfare as Member-Secre- 


tary. 
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It may be recalled that the State Govern- 
ment had initially constituted the Sub- 
Committee in 1968 to recommend measures 
for removal of untouchability and also to 
examine the problems of educational and 
economic uplift of the Scheduled Castes in 
The term of the Sub-Com- 
mittee was also extended from time to 
time and it was expected to submit its 
report by the end of December 1970. But 
due to unavoidable circumstances, the Sub- 
Committee could not visit all the 
districts of the State and collect 
the required materials for the report. The 
term of the Sub-Committee has, therefore, 
ended till the end of March 1972. 


the State. 


been ext 
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ORISSA’ PLANNING BOARD 


Government of Orissa have constituted 
a Planning Board in the State with 
Shri Biju Patnaik, Member of Parliament 
as its Chairman and the following as 
Members:— 


(1) Shri R. N. Singh Deo, Minister 
(2) Shri Nilamani Routray, Minister 


(8) Dr. A. N. Khosla, 
Governor of Orissa. 


Formerly 


(4) Shri. Chandramadhab Mishra, 
M.L.A. 
(5) Chief Secretary & Develop- 


ment Commissioner. 


(6) Secretary, Finance Department 


The Additional Development Commissi- 
oner and Secretary, Planning & Co-ordina- 
tion Department will function as _ the 
Secretary of this Board. 


Its main functions will be to prepare 4 
long-term Plan, so as to ensure rapid indu- 
strialization of the State and modernisation 
of Agriculture with the object of opening 
up employment opportunities both for 
educated and uneducated man-power of 
the State; make assessment of the mate- 
rials, capital and human resources of the 
State; determine priorities of Plan progra- 
mmes and allocations of resources for such 
programmes; indicate factors which are 
tending to retard economic development 
and create conditions for the successful 
execution of the Plan, determine the 
nature of the machinery which _ is nece- 
ssary for the successful implementation of 
the Plan; apprise Government from time 
to time the progress achieved in execution 
of the Plan programmes; recommend 
adjustment of policy and measures and 
advise on other matters as may be assign- 
ed to it by the State Government. 


—_—_ 


ORISSA MINISTERS TO FOREGO ON 
EVERY MONTH 


E DAY’S. SALARY 


DECISION BY STATE CABINET 


At today’s (21-8-1971) meeting of the 
Council of Ministers, the Council decided 
that as, an economy measure the Ministers 
will forego one day’s salary each, every 


month, in view of the critical economic 


situation in the country 
influx of Bangla Desh re 
The Council of Mi 
ded to establish tw 
Judges, one at Ra 
Rourkela. 


consequent on the 
fugees. 

nisters have also deci- 
© Courts of Sub-ordinate 
yagada and the other at 
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OUR STATE 


ELABORATE HEALTH MEASURES IN FLOOD 
AFFECTED AREAS 


The Health and Family Planning Orga- 
hisation of Government of Orissa has under- 
taken elaborate measures for prevention of 
epidemic as also for treatment of common 
ailments amongst the people in the flood 
affected areas of the State. 


The flood-affected areas of the districts 
of Cuttack and Balasore have been devided 
into three sectors for Public Health work 
(Jajpur, Kendrapara and Balasore). An 
Assistant Director of Public Health with 
Vehicle and necessary funds for hiring of 
boats etc., has been stationed at these 


| places. 


In addition to the normal staff of differ- 
_ ent areas of the affected region, arrange- 
/ ments have been made to post additional 
Doctors, Health Assistants and Sanitary 
Inspectors. These staff are engaged in ino- 
culating people against the epidemic of 
cholera and in disinfecting the water 
sources, Besides, they also give medicine to 
the people for treatment of common 
ailments. 


d here that sufficient 
s and disinfectants 
Health 
flood- 


It may be mentione 
quantities of medicine 
have already been supplied to the 
and Medical Institutions in the 


affected areas. The touring health staff 
have also been working actively in the 
Blocks of Baliapal, Bhogarai, Jaleswar, 
Basta, Remuna, Basudebpur, Tihidi, Chand- 
bali, Dhamnagar, Bhandaripokhari of the 
district Balasore and Dharmasala, Bada 
chana, Binjharpur, Bari, Jaupur, Dasarath- 
pur, Aul, Rajkanika, Patamundei, Patkura, 
Rajnagar, Adaspur, Mahanga and Athagarh 
Blocks in the district of Cuttack. Besides, 
advance preventive measures are also being 
taken in some of the endemic Blocks of 
Puri district. 


Latest information available in the 
Directorate of Health and Family Planning 
Services indicate that so far 70,786 persons 
have been inoculated against cholera and 
3,798 water sources have been disinfected 
in the district of Cuttack. In the dist- 
rict of Balasore, 28,436 persons have been 
inoculated and 909 wells have been dis- 
infected. In the district of Puri, 18,437 


inoculations have been made and 317 


wells have been disinfected. 


Though stray cases of Gastro-enterities 
have been reported from some of the places 
of the affected areas, sufficient measures 
have been taken to contro] it. 


—_—-—_——— 
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HIRE-PURCHASE OF MACHINERY THROUGH NSIC 


The National Small Industries Corpora- 
tion, set up by Government of India, has 
decided to extend several facilities to the 
Small Scale Industries in the State for 
ensuring their quick and orderly growth. 
These facilities are allowed through the 
State Directorate of Industries. 


PRINTING PRESS 


According to a recent policy of the Cor- 
poration, it has undertaken supply of 
printing presses up a value of Rs. 2-5 lakhs 
from countries outside West Germany and 
up to a value of Rs. 1:00 lakh F. O. B. 
Port for West Germany. 

Pe 


““ MACHINERY FROM WEST GERMANY 


The Corporation was allotted Rs. 1-8 
crores recently and further amounts will be 


allocated to it soon. In view of the fact 
that a large number of applications are 
pending with the Corporation for purchase 
of mechineries from West Germany source, 
there is likelihood of some delays 00 this 
score. However applications for purchase 
of machineries from United Kingdom 
during the year 1971-72 may be considered 


by the Corporation as sufficient funds at¢ 
available with it. 


Likewise, facilities are available for 
purchase of machineries with the Japanes¢ 
and Danish credits. Special credits 2¢ 
also available for purchase of machineries 
from any part of the world. 


Interested enterpreneurs are advised to 
get in touch with the Directorate of Indu 
stries, Cuttack, for further details. 


JAIL CONVICTS CAN PARTICIP 
COMPETITION FOR M 


The All-India Handicrafts Board has 
decided to allow the Jail convicts to join 
the competition for the National Award to 
Master craftsman. 


As usual; the nomination for the com. 


petition filed by any agency in respect of 
the jail convicts will be placed before the 
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ATE IN NATIONAL AWARD 


ASTER CRAFTSMAN 


State Level Advisory Committee for ae 
award for consideration. 


ft may be recalled that the Governme™ 
sae had issued a press handout an 
Sea Inviting applications by oi 
the N: a7 from the artists of Oriss4 

€ National Award competition. 
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SPECIAL TRAINING COURSE FOR YOUNG MEN 


A Fertiliser Complex is coming up at 
Talcher under the care of the Fertiliser Cor- 
poration of India Ltd. Necessary prelimi- 
nary work for setting up the plant has 
already been undertaken by the Corpora- 
tion and the State Government the 
Plant is expected to be brought into com- 
mission within a period of 2-3 years. The 
Fertiliser Complex, as it comes to function, 
will provide opportunities for employment 
trained technical 

Government are 


and 


to a large number of 
personnel in the State. 
anxious that young men of this State take 
due notice of this and prepare themselves 
from now on by joining the special train- 
ing courses presently to be available for 
the purpose so that they can avail the 
employment opportunities offered by the 
complex at Talcher. 


2. Recently, the Fertiliser Corporation of 
India has published an advertisement 
inviting applications from candidates hold- 
ing a degree in Mechanical/Chemical/Elec- 
trical Engineering/ Instrumentation Techno- 
logy/Applied Physics with electronics as 3 
Special subject for undergoing training as 
Junior Executive Trainees (technical). The 
training will last for about two years and 
on successful completion of the training the 
candidates will be absorbed in different 


servcies of the Corporation with attractive 
scales of pay and good future prospects. 
The Talcher Project is expected to be in a 
position to absorb some of these trainees. 
Similarly Craftsman Trainees’ Training 
Centre is going to be shortly opened by the 
Fertiliser Corporation of India for impart- 
ing training to about 200 boys in various 
trades to ensure that the necessary techni- 
cal personnel required by the Corporation 
are available for employment. To enable 
the boys of Orissa State to receive this 
training and obtain employment under the 
Corporation the State Government have 
decided to place at the disposal of the 
Corporation the existing facilities available 
in the Jharsuguda Engineering School for 
opening the said training centre. Negotia- 
tions with the authoritics of the Corpora- 
tion regarding the terms and conditions 
subject to which the training Centre will be 
allowed to run in the Engineering School 
at Jharsuguda are in progress and will be 
finalised soon. 


3. Government hope that the youth of 
the State would avail of these training faci- 
lities and prepare themselves for taking 
advantage of the employment opportuni- 
ties that would be opened after the Ferti- 


liser Complex comes to function at Talcher. 
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PARADEEP AREA DEVELOPMENT ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
RECONSTITUTED 


Government of Orissa have reconstituted 
the Paradeep Area Development Advisory 
Committee with the Chief Minister as 
Chairman and the Minister for Industries 
as Vice-Chairman. 


The 12-Members Committee will advise 
the State Government on the measure to 
be taken for a co-ordinated development of 
Paradeep and its surrounding area. 


Besides the Chief Minister and the 
Minister, Industries, other members of the 
reconstituted committee are : 


Minister, Commerce ; Chief Secretary & 
Development Commissioner; Chairman 
Paradeep Port Trust; Secretary, Finance 
Department; Secretary, Works and Trans- 
port Department ; Secretary, Irrigation & 
Power Department ; Seerttary, Urban Deve 
lopment Department; Chief Engineer (Pro- 
ject & Development, S. E. Rlys.); Collec- 
tor, Cuttack; and Secretary, Commerce and 


Industries Departments as Member-Secre- 
tary. 


The Committee will also examine and 
recommend if necessary, the constitution 
of high-powered executive authority under 
a statute to take up all-round development 
of Paradeep and its surrounding area. 


It will suggest measures to bring about 
co-ordination between Government Depart 
ment, Port Authorities and other Public 
and Private institutions in Paradeep area- 


Besides, the Committee will advise the 
Government and suggest measures °F 
development of industry trade and com 
merce in Paradeep area, 


Another function of the Committee w!! 
be to suggest measures for developmen! 
and allotment of Jand for industrial, CO! 
mercial. residential and other purpose 
besides the development of facilities ike 
water-supply, electricity, roads and co™ 


Tsu é of 
munication, educational, medical and ote 
Public utilities. 


GRISSA MOTOR VEHICLES RULES AMENDED 


In order to ensure deposit of the amounts 
collected on Passenger Tax from the Pas 
sengers of the Stage Carriages, it is consi- 
dered necessary to maintain a proper 
account of all the tickets issued by the 
Operators. The Orissa Motor Vehicles 
(Taxation of Passengers) Rules, 1969 iia. 
been amended so as to make it obligatory 
on the part of operators to produce their 
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ticket books before the concerned Taxin? 
@ultority (i.e. the Regional Transpo" 
fficer or the Under-Secretary, State Traps 
Port Authority, ag theveaee may be) for oa 
tae oh stamping with the seals of 
Te Authority and for signature © 
the ng Author‘ty, Accordingly, rue 5 the 
€ said Rules has been larnendedlone 
15th May 10971. A notification pringiné 


he 
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into force the provisions of sub-rule 
4(i) (a) (b) (c) and (d) of rule 5 of the 
said Rules with effect from the ist August 
1971, has already been issued by the State 
Government on the 26th June 1971. 


According to the provisions of the said 
Rules. no operator shall issue any tickct 
to the passengers without the ticket book 
being duly authorised for use by the con- 
cerned taxing authority. Except the tickets 
authorised for use, all other tickets which 
may be with the operator on the date the 
authorised tickets come to use, shall be 
deemed as not valid from the said date. 


OUR SFATE 


All the ticket books and tickets which had 
been authorised for issue by the Taxing 
Authority and remained unused at the end 
of the financial year shall be deemed to be 
invalid unless revalidated by the Taxing 
Authority. The operators are also required 
to maintain a stock register of the tickets 
authorised for issue by the concerned 


taxing authority. 


The above rules will be applicable to all 
operators who own less than thirty Stage 
Carriages. The rules are operative from the 


1st August 1971. 


———— 


MINERAL SA 
Atomic Energy 
the Chief Minis- 
4970 about the 


The Chairman of the 
Commission had informed 
ter, Orissa in December, 
location of a considerable reserves of ill: 
menite sand which is a raw material for 
the manufacture of titanium dioxide pig- 
ment, He had indicated the interest of the 
Department of Atomic Energy in conduc 
ting a detailed survey and also in Jocating 
a basic Mineral Sand Separation Plant #5 
well as a plant to upgrade the jllmenites. 
This would involve an investment up 


Rs. 10 crores in the first stage. 


Atomic Energy 
by the Chie! 
nment would 
partment of 


The Chairman of the 
Commission was informed 
Secretary that the State Gover 
provide all facilities to the de 
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ND SEPARATION PLANT IN ORISSA 


Atomic Energy in putting up the Mineral 
would also 
provide necessary to the 
Depariment of Atomic Energy in supply- 
ing to them Electricity at reasonable rates, 
etc. This was followed up by a meeting 
in Bombay in May, 1971 at which the State 
nment was represented by Secretary. 


Sand Separation Plant and 


the facilities 


Gover 
Industries and the State Port Officer. This 


was attended by officers of the Department 
of Atomic Energy, Indian Rare Earths Ltd.. 
as well as the Director, Central Water & 
Power Research Station, Poona. The 
extra load that the proposed project of the 
Department of Atomic Energy would 
provide to the Gopalpur Port and the neve- 

modifications in its design was 
dered at this meeting. The State 
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ssary 


consi 
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Government representatives welcomed the 
proposal and assured the authorities of the 
Department of Atomic Energy and Indian 
Rare Earths Ltd., about the provisions wf 
by the State Government. 
particularly in the matter of supply of 


all facilities 


power, land, water, mining lease, etc. 
up by the 
Minister for Industries, Orissa, who invited 
Dr. Vikram Sarabhai, the Chairman of the 
to 


This was again followed 


Energy Commission visit 
Orissa for discussions and taking speedy 
steps to implement the project of 
Department of Atomic Energy. Dr. Vikram 
Sarabhai has accepted the _ invitation 
though no firm dates have been fixed. 
In the meantime, intimation has 


Atomatic 


the 


been 
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received that the Board of Directors of 


the Indian Rare Earths has approved in 
principle the undertaking of a detailed 
project report with regard to the setting up 
of a Mineral Sand Separation Plant on the 
Chhatrapur Coast. A high power team of 
officials consisting of the Joint Secretary 
to Government of India. Department of 


Atomic Energy, Managing Director of 
Indian Rare Earths Ltd., the Chief Exe- 
cutive of M/s. Indian Rare Earths as well as 
other technical officers of the Indian Rare 
Earths is visiting the State in the 3rd week 


of August, 1971 to finalise the programme 
of work. 


--SEPTEMBER, 197! 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS _ORISSA 
AUGUST 1971 


2.8-1971 ... More than 80,000 acres of paddy fields in six districts, 
namely, Cuttack, Balasore, Puri, Dhenkanal, Mayurbhanj 
and Bolangir have been affected due to floods, accord- 


a ing to Press reports. 


3-8-1971 ... The State Assembly passed the Agricultural Income Tax 
(Amendment) Bill, 1971 raising the tax exemption limit 


from Rs. 3,000 to Rs. 5,000. 


4-8-1971 ... The Orissa Assembly budget session adjourned sine die 


, 
5-8-1971 --- Pandit Binayak Misra, an eminent historian and litterateur 


passed away. 


8-8-1971 --- Chief Minister Shri Biswanath Das commissioned the 


Childrens’ Train at Nandan Kanan. 


The rivers Subarnarekha, Brahamani, Baitarani, Kharswan 


9-8-1971 
and Budhabalang in high spate. 
Shri Biswanath Das, Chief Minister, Orissa, inaugurated 
the Ayurvedic Hospital at Bhubaneswar. 
11-8-1971 The Orissa Cabinet decided to constitute a Planning Board 


under the Chairmanship of Shri Biju Patnaik. 

The Chief Minister, Industries Minister, Home Minister 
and Irrigation Minister undertook an aerial survey of the 
damages caused by the third round of floods in Orissa. 


45-8-1971 «+ Independence day celebrated throughout the State 

16-8-1971 «+ Shri B. Sivaraman, Vice-Chairman of the National Agricul- 
tural Commission inaugurated the training course for rice 
technicians at the Central Rice Research Institute, Cuttack. 
Dr. K. L. Rao, Union Minister of State for Irrigation & 


18-8-1971 
Power visits Orissa. 
Raisaheb Madan Mohan Rath, aD old freedom fighter died. 
ers accept nomination papers filed by candi- 


93-§-1971 ++ Returning Offic 
uing bye-Elections in Orissa. 


dates for the ens 
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26-58-1971 


29-8-1971 


O1-8-1971 


The nominations filed by the candidates of Rourkela, 
Bhadrak, Rajnagar and Koksara Assembly constituencies 
were scrutinised. 


Train services in Orissa were dislocated due to floods. 


The State Branch of the Indian Medical Association 
decided not to resort to strike. 


The Local Self-Government Day was observed in the State. 


The State Urban Development Minister, Shri B. Nayak 


inaugurated the newly, constructed N. A. C. Office building 
at Bhubaneswar. 
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Artists from yarious parts of the country sang patriotic song at the Teen Murti 
House in New Delhi on May 27, 1971 on the occasion of Nehru’s seventh death 
anniversary 


g the President, Shri v. V. Giri, Shrimati Giri, 
‘a Gandhi, the Vice-President, “Shri G. S. Pathak, 


A distinguished audience includin, 
nd others attended the function 


the Prime Minister, Shrimati Indir: 
Central Ministers a 


NEWS IN PICTURES 


enerable Reverend Nichidastu Fujii Guruji, 
Jd on 6th August at Dhauli Hill and Puja 


‘The 87th birth day celebration of most Vv 
truction of Viswa Stupa 


President, Japan Buddha Sangha was he! 

was done for the beginning of the cons 

Reverend Fujii : and Shri Biswanath Das, 

ho presided over the function is seated along with Shri Nityanand 
President. Kalinga Nippor Buddha Sangha 


is sealed on dais 


Picture Shows : 
Chief Minisler w 
hanunso, 


Shri Biswanath Das, Chief Minister, is commissioning the Toy Train at 
Nandan Kanan near Bhubaneswar on August 8, 1971 
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Netaji Enquiry Commission—Justice Sri 
G. D. Khosla is being received at 
Bhubaneswar Airport on his way to Puri 
by Shri B. B. Rath, Secretary, Home 
Department on August 8, {971 


Chief Minister Shri Biswanath Das is seen lighting 
the lamp to declare the Ayurvedic Hospital open 
at Bhubaneswar on ‘August 9, 1971 


NEWS IN PICTURES 


A Tourist Counter was opened at Bhubaneswar Railway Station on 
August 9, 1971 ‘ 
teu | 
Home Department 
Pp. C. Hota LA.S. 
1 is also seen in the picture 


Piclure 
jighting the lamp lo | 
Director of Pubiie Leiations 

i oe 


on 
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bers of the Public Relations Advisory Committee visited Sambalpur 
erat on July 25 & 26, 1971 
Picture Shows : (lop & bottom) the Public Relations Stair ofS: 


¢ ambalpur 
District discussing about the publicity activitie. 


Ss with the Members 


and exhibition was 
active part. 


ar Festival at Keonjhargarh a gr 
artment 


at the district level took 


On the occasion of C 
e Public Relations Dep: 


pola and different departments 
icture Shows : the stall pul up by th 
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Shri G. C. 
stone of the Rourkel 
General Manager, 


Das, Revenue Divisiona 
a Science Coll 
Rourkela Slee! 


al Commissioner laid 
ege near Panposh. St 
| Plant is also seen i 


the foundati| 
hri R. P. Sink: 
n the picture’ 


Shri R. K. Bhujabala, I. A. S., Collector, Dhenkanal visiling the flood 
affected areas of ‘Tarabha Grampanchayal on August 9, 1971 


NEWS IN PICTURES 


A Medical team distributing medicines to the flood affected people of 
Dhamanagar Block in Balasore district 


Id on August 30, 1971 


yy Council was he! 
Hall, Bhubaneswar 
addressing the 


A meeting of the ‘Tribes Advisor, 
in the Secretariat Conference 
Shri Biswanath Das, Chief Minister 


Picture shows : 
conference 
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The fifth meeting of the Staite Apprenticeship C 
Conference room of Secretarial Building. Shri Sidhalal Mu 
nt and Housing presided over the 
, Minister, Industries and Home ( 
also seen in the picture 


ouncil was held at the 


rmu, Minister, 
meeting. Shri 


Public Relations) is 


Shri Biswanath Das, Chief Minister accompanied by the Parade Comm 


ander is seen 


inspecling the Independence Day Parade at the State Capital, on August 15, 197! 
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Shri Biswanath Das, Chief Minister of Orissa is seen, awarding ae 
medals and shields to Police and Vigilance officers at the Independe! 
Day function at the State Capital on August 15, 1971 


ari B. K, Mohanty, TI: A. S., Revenue Divisional Commissioner, 
thampur, Ganjam taking salute after hoisting the National Flag 
R the Barracks ground, Berhampur on the Independence Day 


NEWS IN PICTURES 


I. A. S., Collector, Kalahandi 
Bhawanipatna on 


Chandramani Nar: yuuswamy, 
the Independence Day Parade at 
August 15, 1971 


Shrimati 
inspecting 


Shri N. Tripathy, I. A.S., Collector, Bolangir taking salute at tie 
Independence Day Parade at Bolangir 


NEWS IN PICTURES 


Shri L. K. Sen, I. A. S., Collector, Balasore is seen 
awarding a Cup to the Captain of the Senior Division- 
N.C. C. (Naval Wing) at the Independence Day Parade 


NEWS IN PICTURES 


Minister for Works and 
ry was the Chief Guest 
Muni Forest 


Shri. Ainthu Sahu, 
Transport and Forest 
at the Annual function of 
Guards Training — Institute al 
August 1, 1971 


Angul on 


Picture shows : The Minister giving away 
medals and certificates to the trainees who 


have come oul successful 


v Representatives of various S 

\. ‘ @ 2 tudents’ 
contingents who received Shields ah 
the Independence Day Parade at 
Bhubaneswar on August 15, 1971. 


e 
eg 


Co-operation & Rurar 1 velopment addressing ae 
gathering al the Police Parade Ground, Keonjhar alle 


i 
Shri Brundaban Nayak, M ler, Urban Development. | 
inspecting the Independence Day Parade 


NEWS IN PICTURES 


: 8 oe z & 
Shri Brundaban Nayak, Minister, Urban Development, Co-operation 
Rural Development. going round the Development Information Muse? | 


after ils inauguration al Keonjhar on August 15, 1971 


Shri Sanujit Ghose, LALS., 


prations at Sambalpur, 
le on the occasion 


Independence Day cele 
addressing the peop! 


Collector, Sambalpur is seen 
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The Orissa Stale Brancl Association of India observed 
the Founders’ Day on August 26, 41971 at Bhubaneswar 
Shri N. Senapati, I. C. S. (Retd.) who presided over the function is 
seen addressing the gathering 


h of the Youth 


Lt Pays Ca Pld vevtize 


The Utkal Prasanga 
and 
The Orissa Review 


THE TWO WIDELY CIRCULATED MONTHLIES PUBLISHED BY 


THE HOME (P. R.) DEPARTMENT, GOVERNMENT OF ORISSA. 


! 


for Advertisement Tariff - Please Contact : 
MANAGER OF PUBLICATIONS 
GOVERNMENT OF ORISSA 
HOME DEPARTMENT, BHUBANESWap_| 


Telegram—Publicity, Bhubaneswar, 


Telephone—883, 957 ‘jl 


hig. _ Independence Day celebrations at Puri: 
| rat Kumar Kar, Minister for Education is seen 
guard of honour 


inspecting the 
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Revenue Minister inspecting the guard of 


Shri Pratap Chandra Mohanty, 
ry Parade at Cuttack on August 15, 1973 


honour at the Independence Ds 


inister. ric Ani Husbandry and 
Shri Gangadhar Pradhan, Minister, Agriculture (Animal : yi 
Feheries is awarding District Permanent Celebration Committee-shield 
to N. C. C. Students of Sundargarh College at the Independence Day 
ery funclion 


NEWS IN PICTURES 


Minister for Labour, Tousin 
Murmu_ is seen inspecting the 
Police Parade Ground, Barip: 


gs and Employment — Shri Sidhale! 
combined ceremonial parade at. th 
ada on the Independence Day, 1971 


( Erom Page 45 ) 


TRIBAL 57. 


| The quantity of Coffee exported out of India is given in the foliowing table. 
Bl. TABLE No. I 
ee se _ Rik 
| u Quantity sold for export 
| Season a a z 2 Sit a) tee cca = 
| Arabica | Robusta | Total 
—— pel een ll ee 22 Le Mls es x 
1 | 2: | 3 4 
oa | rE a SS a Sere 
( in tonnes ) 
1956-57 14,363 1,009 15,472 
1957-58 12,863 1,413 14,281 
1958-59 11,296 5.102 16,400 
1959-60 14,055 4,125 18,180 
1960-61 23,066 9,209 32,271 
| 1961-62 14,797 5,032 19,829 
1962-63 16,793 5,618 22,411 
| 1963-64 22,641 10,364 35,005 
1964-65 21,497 1,506 23,003 
1965-66 21,016 7,827 28,843 
1966-67 22,003 13,072 35,075 
1967-68 22,985 6,770 29,753 
3 (up to Nov. 68 ) 
TABLE No. i 
——— asap Sete at “ _— ORS | ce 7 
Fiscal years Value of total Value of Coffve % share of Coffee 
| exports exports in all exports 
farms 
ee) 2) Oa us ee) 
ie. oie ae T ( in crores of rupees ) ier 
‘ 7 1-03 
1960-61 660°62 7:22 
1961-62 679°69 9°01 1-32 
1962-63 713°61 at Ge 
| 1963-64 753°61 13°42 16a 
1964-65 816°30 12-94 1-60 
1965-66 809°55 15°84 1:37 
1966-67 1,152°88 18°17 1:56 
» ~__ 1967-68 2 1,192'80 _ wee - Ai a 
0 Sema Tar Coffee, the tribals of Thuamal Rampur area will be one of the 
oat Saat ree aie in the state as well as 10 the country. By cates 
Onl@handi will take the pride place among the Coffee growing areas of ta pean a ee 
Bose ll aso contribute its share of Coffee export and thus earn va 8 
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Break-up statement showing allocation of 2°5 acres of Fruit bearing Coffee plantations to individual families 


~~ 
Py 


of 8 ( eight ) Grama Panchayats. 


8 Dumerpodar 


Note—Number of families as certained from 1961 census 


hee a gS. 
id a No. of families to be alloted with fruit bearing plantations of 2°5 acres | 29 
3 each from the 6th year of planting Zs 
S1.| Name of the =k F fh} 
No. | Grama Panchayat | 38/ 2 | Nl ] ie ao 
se; 28] 6th | 7th 8th 9th «10th sith | 12th | 13th | 14th | 15th [oS 
os a S| year | year | year | year | year | year | year | year | year | year |o 
& a | | Ze 
| 
1 2 3 4 | 6 | 7 i 8 | 10 | 11 | 12 | 13 | 14 5 
| 
1 Th. Rampur 640 1,600 100 100 100 100 100 100 40 640 
2 Gopalpur 574 1,435 100 100 100 100 100 74 574 
fe) 
a 
a 3 Gunupur Be 041 875 100 100 100 50 350 
n 
> 
eel 4 Kanigumma 706 1,765 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 6 106 
g 
= 3 Keripai 456 1,0i5 100 109 100 100 46 446 
= 
Lo 6 Badchatrang 631 1,575 100 100 100 100 100 100 3) ; 63) 
as 7 Ghutrukhal 1001 2,500 100 100 100 100 100 100 «6100 = 100s 100 200 = 1,000 
2 
3 918 1,950 100 100 100 100 100 100 =100 80 aa = 780 
es) . 
o 
~~ 
= 


OGP—MP-INl | Home (P. R. )] 55—1,200— 6-11-1971 


“jyverdt 


Shri. Brajabandhu Mishra, 

Principal, Khallikot College, 

Berhampur 

Patnaik, Principal, 

ir Mohan College. 
Balasore 


Shri R. 


Shri Durga 
Head Mas 


Shri Padmanava Mohapatra. 
Rtd, Head Master, mapara 
High School, Puri 


a Kumar Das, 
ter. Pyarimohan 
ullack 


Late 
Head 
Academy 


a Kumar Mohanty. 


Shri Rabindr 
Zilla School. 


Head Master. 
Puri 


Mohapatra. 


Shri idyaaalh 
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Rourkela Steel Plant 
encouraging enterprise in Oriss2 


The establishment of the Rourkela Steel Plant 
has led to the growth of a number of subsi- 
diary and ancillary industries. Today more 
than 2000 workers are employed in forty 
ancillary units which supply Rs. 2 crores of 
spares to the Rourkela Steel Plant annually. 

With active encouragement from the Orissa 
government more such units will dot the 
industrial area around Rourkela in the next few 
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years, giving employment to yet more people. 
And as this process of development continues: 
Rourkela Steel Plant will continue to be ® 


Potential growth centre in the industrialization 
of the state. 


HINDUSTAN STEE: 


A national trust for national growth 


